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District 

Utah-Idaho - - - 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Western Canada- - - 


MaTataMeMa "aha s ates sats "a Mates" 


Minnesota-Dakotas - - 
Pacific-Northwest - - 
Louisiana-Miss.-West Tenn. 
Carolinas - - - - - 


Rocky Mountain - - - 
Montana - - - - - 
New England - - - - 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
Pennsylvania - - - - 
Southwest - 
Indiana - - 
New York - 
West Virginia 
Georgia - - - - - 


Michigan - - - - - 
Texas-Oklahoma - - - 
Illinois-Eastern lowa - - 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Ohio - - - - = = 
Capital- - - - - - 
Kentucky-Tennessee - - 
Alabama - - - - - 
Florida - - - - - - 


New Jersey - 


Nebraska-lowa 
California-Nevada 
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1941 District Conventions 





Place 
Provo, Utah - - - - - 
Manitowoc, Wis. - - - 


The Lakehead, Lakehead - 
Dist., Ont. (Host: 
Port Arthur, Fort Williams) 


Mitchell, South Dakota- - 
Salem, Oregon - - - - 


Alexandria,La. - - - - 


Myrtle Beach, S.C. (Hosts: 
Florence, Kingstree, Darling 
ton, Lake City, McColl) 
Laramie, Wyoming - - - 
Billings - - - - - = - 
Poland Springs, Maine - - 
(Host: New Haven Club) 


Montreal, Quebec - - - 
Pitsburgh- - - - - - 
Las Vegas, New Mexico” - 
Terre Haute - - - - - 
Niagara Falls- - - - - 
Huntington - - - - - 
Savannah - - - - - - 
Grand Rapids 
Beaumont, Texas- - - - 
Springfield, Ill - - - - 
Joplin, Mo. - - - - - 


Ps « sw x 
Washington,D.C. - - - 
Louisville, Ky.- - - - - 
Huntsville - - - - - - 
a ~~ ~~ « » 2 & 
Atlantic City - 
Fremont, Neb. 
San Jose - - 


Dates 

Aug. 3-5 
-Aug. 3-5 
Aug. 4-5 


Aug. |7-19 
Aug. |7-19 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
Sept. 7-9 


14-16 
18-20 
18-20 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


21-23 
21-24 
21-24 
23-25 
26-28 
28-30 
5-7 
5-7 
5-7 
5-8 
5-8 
8-1 | 
9-1 | 
9-1 | 
12-14 
12-14 
12-14 
16-18 
23-25 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
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RALEIGH’S 
EDEN 


(Retail price, $2.75) 
“Vital in every scene 
. a stirring drama 
. vivid, brilliant.”’ 
—N. Y. Herald- 


Tribune. 


A fiery, colorful 


chapter from colo- 
nial days—the story 
of North Carolina's 
blooded aristocracy, 
who lived in fine 
manor houses, sent 
their sons to Eng- 
land’s famous 
schools, pampered 
their wives with lay- 
ish wardrobes — yet 
who fought tyranny 
shoulder to shoulder 
with rough farmers 
and brawny _ back- 
woodsmen. Here is a 
big, lusty novel, sig- 
nificant for Ameri- 
cans today. 





Save $2.50 


1 You get two books each 
month—ONLY $1.39 for 
BOTH! kind 


you get: 


Here are the 


2 ONE, a new book by to- 
day's biggest-selling au- 
k Sinclair Lewis, 
. Ferber, Maugham 
-priced (wherever books are 
sold) at $2 to $3 each. 











KNOWN 
WORKS 
OF ZOLA 


@ He took a harlot 
from the streets of 
Paris and made her 
into the immortal 
Nana! From wretch- 
ed poverty he him- 
self soared to liter- 
ary fame — supreme 
because he had the 
courage to speak the 
truth at any price. 
Now read Nana 
complete—PLUS the 
finest work of this 
great French realist: 
3 full-length novel- 
ettes, complete, 
translated from orig- 
inal French. Includes 
also. L’Assommoir; 
A Love’ Episode; 
Mysteries of Mar- 
seilles; The Miller’s 
Daughter, many 
more. 


Each Month 


The OTHER BOOK, in 
blue cloth, stamped with 
brilliance of genuine gold, is 


a masterpiece by such au- 

thors as Dumas Oscat 

Wilde, Hugo, Emerson 
—_—_ 


Thus you get—for only $1.3 
—TWO books valued at $4! 


TO YOU-as a Membership Gift from 
America’s Biggest Bargain Book Club! 














Accept this beautiful, smartly designed Book Rack 
without one cent of extra cost! United States Seal on the 
end-pieces. Heavy chromium plated center rods that extend 
to eleven inches—room for eight books if you wish. Perfect 
for living room, top of radio, bedside : 
table—wherever you want good books 
handy. This certified $4.00 VALUE is 
YOURS—-FREE-~as a GIFT from the 


Book League of America! -_ 


Boll These 2 Great 
Best-Sellers FREE 


O PROVE what remarkable values Book League members get, we invite you to 

read these two famous books without cost or obligation, RALEIGH’S EDEN, 
the powerful 662-page best-selling novel by Inglis Fletcher, now selling everywhere 
at $2.75, and the Best Known Works of ZOLA, a 520-page treasury of the immortal 
realist’s greatest masterpieces. BOTH yours to read FREE! 


Every month, for only $1.39, you receive 


not one but TWO great books like these 
SEND NO MONEY FiVE,DAYS’ FREE 


EXAMINATION 

If you act promptly (because our limited-printing 
of editions provides only a certain number of books 
for this purpose) we will send you these two books 
at once for free examination. Simply send the cou 
pon here, without money. If you like Raleigh's 
Eden and Best Known Works of Zola—keep 
them, the Book Rack is yours as a free gift. But if, 
for any reason, you do not wish to get the Book 
League’s bargain of two great volumes a month 
for only $1.39—return the books and the rack, 
your membership will be cancelled without cost or 
obligation. 


OU are given this free-reading opportunity in 

order to see first-hand why more than 105,000 
readers have rushed to join the Book League of 
America. To see for yourself the amazing DOU 
BLE book-bargains delighted members receive 
each month. 

Imagine getting TWO great books each month 
for only $1.39-—only $1.39 for BOTH books, not 
for each book! 

One monthly selection is a new best-seller (like 
Raleigh's Eden) priced, wherever books are sold, 
at $2.00 to $3.00. The OTHER half of each month’s 
bargain is a handsomely bound selection from the 
world’s greatest literature (like the Best Known 
Works of Zola)—a book you have always wanted 
for your home library. 


Great Books of Our Time 
and All Time 


Thus Book League membership keeps you 
abreast of the newest, most talked-about books by 
modern favorites like Sinclair Lewis, Somerset 
Maugham, Daphnedu 
Maurier, John Steinbeck. 
And WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST you ALSO build up 


“ 2 EE SE SS A A SO SN AINE IE 
a rich, uniformly-bound 
library of such master- 


= ecu) BOOK RACK FREE | 


Heights, The Way of All | 
Flesh, Madame Bovary, 
and Best Known Works of 
de Maupassant, and others. 
ow can the Book 
League give you so much 
for so little? Because: (1) 
Our 105,000 members pro- 
vide an ASSURED sale. 
No wasteful overprinting 
no unsold left-overs. (2) 
Modern authors, assured of 
a quantity sale, accept lower 
royalties. (3) Publishers 
lend us their plates for 
League editions, thus sav- 
ing members the heavy ex- 
pense of type-setting and 
plating. 


Since our supply of Book Racks is also limited, 
we suggest you accept this offer without delay. 
You are fully protected —you pay nothing until 
and unless you are convinced you wish to join the 
Book League. Make sure you get your free Rack 
by mailing this coupon now—-without money —to 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. K-8, Gar 
den City, N. Y. 





BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. K-8 
Garden City, N. Y. 


send me the Best 
Eden (now sellin 
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ANSLEY HOTEL 
TUESDAY 12:30 


ATLANTA 


sagan 


WELCOME! — 
KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


By highway, by train and plane they have arrived! Six thousand members of Kiwanis 

















International—meeting in Atlanta this week to discuss the vital problem: how best Kiwanis 
may serve in home defense—how, through service, democracy may be revitalized! 

For 26 years this international brotherhood has given in full measure to the commu- 
nities. the states, the two great countries of America and Canada. Because of this effort 
thousands of underprivileged children are enjoying greater happiness today. Cities are 
brighter, safer places due to Kiwanis traffic drives, park and playground campaigns. The 


men of farm and city have come to closer understanding. ‘Whatever has been needed, 


Kiwanis has done. 


To them, in the name of Atlanta and 2,000 Georgia Kiwanians, Rich's extends this 


heartlelt welcome. Their slogan “We Build” is a challenge to utmost service. 


RICH’S 


PENELOPE PENN INTERVIEWS KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, TUESDAY A. M., 8:05, WSB... 












A department store in Atlanta paid nearly $1,000 to present this road sign 
advertisement and to welcome Kiwanians to the Capital City of Georgia. 
Write the General Office, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for partic- 
ulars as to the road sign possibilities for your club. The Atlanta sign, all 
assembled as shown, costs only $9.00 F.O.B. Chicago. 
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Kiwanis carries 

> is no time now for pouring 

nericanism., It is the day for Ki- 
hen the home ties.” 


> address, June 19. 

















in one of the most 


HE first year 


crucial decades in our history 
came to a close with the attention 
of practically all citizens focused on one 


We 


agreement that de- 


objective—national preparedness. 
stand united in our 
first. It is 
rather, 


not “business 
the 


business for America of producing arma- 


fense comes 


as usual’! It is, unusual 
ments that has priority over all else. 
Everything must give way to adequate 
defense for our country. It is a stupen- 
dous task, but it 
appeal to the patriotic impulses of all 


has a_ tremendous 





Herewith is presented in 
part a timely address of 
spirit and action given at 


Des Moines. December 13. 








YNAMIC FOR DEF; 











real Americans. Industrialists 


and business men of America 
lay no claim to being the only 
group willing to put forth a 
total etfort 
country. 


on behalf of our 
As a class, however, 
they have been singled out for 
questioning as to their incen- 
this 


tive for devotion tc a 


patriotic cause. Some people 
that 
-that 


cate- 


would have you believe 


their purpo&e is ulterior 
it has a price. I deny 
gorically that we are spurred 


to these efforts by a desire for 


profit. Experience, if nothing 
else, substantiates the logic of 


The last 
clearly for the 


that assertion. 


demonstrated 


War 


business man the ephemeral 
character of war profits. Sel- 


fish commercial reasoning 


would lead business 


away 
from, not toward, government 
contracts. No—industry’s de- 


that America 


should be made strong—quick- 


termination 


ly—has been nourished by 
something far more impelling 
than -the 
safety of 
In that 


to release for 


profits security and 


our free institutions. 
industry is 
the task 
all of its engineering skill, its production 


cause, 
ready and eager 
talent, and its knowledge of management, 
and to accept the headaches and gray 
hairs that are new under- 


part of any 


taking. In the face of this, the question 
has been raised as to whether the meth- 
ods of private industry assure the quick 
est and best results. 

judgment can be 


Before intelligent 


passed on the issue of whether con- 
scripted industry or free enterprise can 
best 


it is important that we understand pre- 


serve America in this emergency, 
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By Pal G. Aefjnen 


PRESIDENT 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATIC 


cisely what is meant by both of these 


phrases. 
In July of last vear Congress passed 


a law giving our government the right 


to conscript industry. If that authority 


is exercised, does it mean that the gov- 
ernment will merely take over the bricks, 
Decidedly 


significance to 


mortar and machines ? not! 


lo give any such an 


action, the government would have to 
conscript management and labor also and 


The 


would be a 


rule by edict. final authority in any 


plant government. official. 


Responsibility would be divided between 
that authority and private management. 


Inevitably, with the government in 


charge of a business, labor would have 


to give up some of its rights. Those who 


advocated conscription of industry used 


the argument that if we conscript men, 


we should business. It is a 
that 


which will not withstand sober analysis, 


conscript 


slogan has an emotional appeal 


for it should be clear that its goal, really 


is governmental control over manage 
ment and men. 
Those who favor government control 


defense 
first, 


extreme by an 


of industry in the emergency, 


fall into two categories : those who 


are swayed to the emo 


tional upheaval; and, second, those who 


whole-heartedly subscribe to the phil- 


osophy that supreme authority must be 
state in order to achieve 


vested in the 


the maximum productivity of 


The 


is totalitarian. 


our eco 


nomic system. concept, in either 


case, Reg: irdless of the 


motivating force, inherent in the concept 


is the belief that coercion is a more 
effective instrumentality than persua 
sion; that force and fear are more effec 


tive dynamics than freedom and hope of 
reward. 

The true believers in conscription of 
in the 


industry point to Hitler’s record 


building up of his magnificent war ma- 





‘ ‘ iv that we must fight fire 
| xamine in a dispas 
ite nner the Hitler method and 
‘ ‘ it could be applied to the 
‘ cene t true that Hitler 
ults by issuing edicts, but 

rene ber that 


when Hitler 


iM il edict, he backs it up wit 
' t oncentration camps. An 
1 { vorkman who dos 
p hot or imprisoned. It 1 
t that Hithe ide successful u 
f fear lvnamic, but it is fear raised 
» the ‘nth degree of fury. He ts utterly 
+] 
The application of a modified form of 
the Hitler method would, in my opinion, 
e result, and one result only. 
' ne thor ould be half-slave 
I ( n consequence oul 
te 1 tree enterprise would be 
tiated. We must either go the whole 
with Herr Hitler or resolutely stand 
free enterprise system and apply 
nergies to fortifving rather than 
to hampering its performance. I urge 
that we not be dazzled by Hitler’s suc 
in thi plit second of world history. 
| consider it at best a thoroughly second 


that to defend our 


ureé 


eed iwainst outside aggression, we 
hould preserve our treedom from in 
ternal attrition lo those who believe 
that we should adopt Hitler’s methods 
to get Hath results, | sav that we must 

oid Hitler methods to surpass 
Hitler result 

\n et us turn our attention to 
ec enterprise Let us contrast its 


dynamics 
We can 


an informed conclusion as 


philosophy and 


totalitarianism 


to which road we want to travel 
i elements of the free enterprise 
te! are capital, labor, customer, 
inagement, and government Each 


is Its special function—each its special, 


ifish, interest 


The special func 


tion of capital is to supply the money 


ith which to do business; the special 
nterest t capital return on invest 
ent 1) 


er and better dividends. La 


pecta tunction is to 


manutacture 


pecial interest is shorter 


wours and higher wages The special 
vital function of the customer is that 


uuving the products of industry: his 


pecial interest is that of obtaining better 
ro ts at wer and vet lower prices. 
Chis special interest of the customer has 
powertul allv in tree and open compe 
1—tl« e-blood ot private enter 

Cc 
he interests of capital, labor and the 
{ it will be seen, are conflicting. 


If capital demands too high a return, 


both labor and the customer are set at a 
disadvantage. If labor insists upon hours 
that are too short and wages that are too 
the are the 


high, capital and customer 


sufferers. If, as a result of some abnor- 
mal competitive situation, the customer 
gets too much for too little, both capital 
and labor are in a distressing plight 

Of casual consideration, the conflicts 
between these three elements might seem 
to be 


destructive \s a matter of fact, 


these very conflicts generate the pres 


sures which vive vitality to our system. 
They all converge on a fourth “party at 
interest’”—-management. Management is 
an element quite distinct from capital, 
although there is much confusion in the 
public mind on this point. Man 

agement, obviously, has respon 


sibilities alike to capital, to 
labor, and to the customer. The 
combined pressure of these ele- 
ments is so potent that it forces 
in that 
all human 
It has had 


and 


management to engage 
most unpopular of 
activities—thinking. 


to think, both in out of 
working hours, fhbout how to 
make new and better goods for 
less money, but at a profit; how 
to distribute its products more 
effectively and at lower costs, 


but, again, at a profit; and 
about maintaining conditions of 
which 
morale in the 


All the billions 


research, 


work and rates of pay 


assure a_ high 
working force. 
for inven 


spent for 


tions, for new machines and for 
better factories also stem from 
that pressure which has forced 
management to be alert, to 
think, and to create. 


Now 


in our enterprise system—gov 


about the fifth element 


ernment. Obviously, the interest 
of government is to assure that 
the svstem so functions as to 
produce the greatest good for 


\s to re 


sponsibility, in that area where 


the greatest number. 


the public interest is best served 
by monopoly there must be gov- 
ernment regulation of services 
Outside that area, 


and prices 


government’s responsibility is 


of a very different nature. It 
should give equal protection to 
capital, labor and the customer 

protecting for each his right 
to exert all reasonable pressure 
on management. Capital, as 
represented by the stockholders, 
the benetit of a 


shi vuld hay c 
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full disclosure from management of all 
important facts relative to the business. 
More importantly, the right of capital to 
investment should not 


a return on its 


only be recognized but protected. Labor, 
if it is to exert its pressure effectively, 
must have the right of collective bargain- 
ing and it should be guaranteed that 
right. Government should see to it that 
there is no abridgment here. The cus- 
tomer should and must have the benefits 
that flow from free and open competition 
if he is to enforce his demand for better 
exer xls for less money. Who is better able 
than government to see that the customer 
The government, then, has 
taking 
(Turn to page 404) 


is pr‘ tected ? 


the duty of vigorous action 





“All the billions spent for research stem from that pressure 
which has forced management to be alert, to think, to create.’ 
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A Kiwanian in Pittsburgh 
directs an orehestra that 
has plenty of talent and 
no worries about budgets. 


FARMER, 


evening 


rushing to get his 


chores finished early, 


grabs up his violin case and 


drives off sixty miles to town. A house- 


wife, hurriedly gets hubby’s dinner and 


Above: Kiwanian Homer Ochsenhirt, Conductor 
of Pittsburgh's Downtown Y.M.C.A. Symphony 


Orchestra. Below: Pittsburgh's Symphony 





Orchestra and Singers, Homer Ochsenhirt, 
conductor; Esther Edmunson, soprano. Singers 
are directed by Henry Richards. 








tucks in the two youngsters, packs her 


cello into the car and hurries down- 


town. A president of a manufacturing 
concern clears his desk early to get 
home and back to town with his viola. 
What’s the It’s 
hearsal night with Homer Ochsenhirt 
and the Downtown Y.M.C.A. Symphony 
in Pittsburgh. 

This 


years ago when a young member of the 


big attraction? re- 


story starts back about four 


staff, discovering that 
the the 
indicated an interest in 


Downtown “Y” 
a number of members of 
Y.M.C.A. had 
playing in an orchestra, proposed the 
“impossible.” He pictured a symphony 
orchestra—eighty pieces or more—and 
what’s more he knew just the man to 
direct that group. 


His man was Homer Ochsenhirt, Ki- 


Wanian, composer, arranger, director, 


teacher, and all-round good fellow. 


Homer leads the singing for the Pitts- 
He 


gets more music out of his 84-piece 


burgh Kiwanis club. admits he 


“workingman’s svmphony, or the West 


ern Penitentiary Band, which he also 


directs. There are draftsmen, brokers, 


salesmen, engineers, teachers, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, students and _ pro- 
whom get a 


sS 


fessional musicians, all of 
big kick out of casting their talents to- 
gether to enjoy themselves through the 
medium of playing good music. 

this 


They work hard and long, 


Rehearsal time with group is a 


paradox. 
and they take a good brow-beating trom 
But the time comes to 


Homer. when 
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No mat 


the conductor gets dui 


relax, they have a good time. 
ter how “tough” 
ing rehearsal, he is armed with a smile 
that always erases the effects of his pro 
fessorial abuse. 

Along with the orchestra there was 
developed as a complementary group, a 
fiftv-voice modern choir. Homer Och 
senhirt trained both groups for one sea 
son, but found that the orchestra was 
plenty for one director to handle, so he 
enlisted the aid of Henry Richards, a 
voung business executive. 

During the past season, the Down- 
town “Y” Symphony made two Car 
Hall The 
program included instrumental and vocal 
both 


melodies and the full-fledged symphon 


negie Music appearances 


music of semi-classical, tuneful 
ies These hobbyist musicians made a 
number of radio appearances, one ove 
the Mutual Network in connection with 
the National Council 
Y.M.C.A.’s of North 


symphony travelled to 


meetings of the 
America 
several nearh 
western Pennsylvania towns to appeat 

on town meeting programs. 
The the 
(Turn to page 413) 


personnel of orchestra 1 
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A HOSPITAL 
PLACE 
TO GET WELL 


Ss A 


You can have a hospital 
that will serve a small 
community at prices folks 
ean afford to pay—and a 
nice profit can be shown. 


METHOD for reducing the high 

t of hospitalization and solving 

the hospitalization problem of the 

ill mmunitv has not vet been re- 

duced to a standardized pattern. How 

ever, along one of the main highways 

cated 21 miles trom a modern 

metropoli 1 small town of 761, sur 

rounded by a typical tarming commun 

tv, has set a pattern which mav well be 

‘ pied Vy manv ot the smaller rural 
\ iv’¢ 

hie community hospital serves no 

t s on vour trav or no copies of 

ES no inch and one 

ck T-bone steak for those who 


t the steak eating stage ot recovery, 


1 { thes } pen to he one { f the 
fortunate who has the “wherewith” 
to ¢ ite r this extra luxury. 
t tow serve ust a full meas 
1 t talization with the adminis 
I tive tie ¢ ae.’ Hospit il is a Place 
t Get Well very lefinitely in the 
ground The administrative board 
‘ hasizes only the essentials and the 






this 


fundamentals for the patients in 


hospital. The pink walls, tile floors and 


spacious rooms are missing: however, a 


hospital routine is carried out which 


eliminates nothing trom the patient so 
far as his recovery is concerned. Then, 


those other luxuries are 
the bill. 


35 per cent which this hospital doesn’t 


too, missing 


from They are a part of the 


use. All of which is a roundabout way 
of getting down to facts that a com- 
munity hospital in a_rural_ district 


] 


through its method of operation is able 


to furnish hospitalization at prices they 


4 


believe (and seem to have proven) the 


residents can afford. It runs right close 
to 65 per cent of what it really costs for 
hospitalization in metropolitan centers 
and in the large competing hospitals lo- 
cated 21 miles from this community hos- 


pital and on a good paved highway. 


‘hey are caring for their 


own commun- 
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‘Various sewing clubs made curtains, 
low cases and cther linens." 


sheets, pil- 


ity patients who otherwise would not get 


needed hospitalization. Anyone able 
and desirous of going 100 instead of 
65 per cent will find it easy to do so. 

Many 


studied the hospital situation. 


have 
With no 


guarantee that this community hospital 


Kiwanis communities 


plan would work elsewhere, its expe- 
rience and methods of operation are pre- 
sented tor what they are worth. It does 
seem that what they can do and have 
The 


thing is all very simple, you just build 


done can be duplicated elsewhere. 


a hospital, stripped of non-essentials, 
have the community really interested in 
the hospital, cut down rates to where 
folks afford 


essential 


can them, never cutting 


into service, fundamentals or 


operating necessities; then, don’t over- 
build and vou will keep the hospital 
full and make profits. Invest the prof- 


its into more facilities to make more 
room for more patients, to get hospital- 
ization at rates they can afford and it 
will show on the profit side of the ledg- 
er. 

The administrative theme, “A Hos- 
pital Is A Place To Get Well,” with the 


phrase “if it is scientifically possible” 
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and, of course, too, it is recognized that 
a hospital is likewise a place where 
“suffering is relieved” but unfortunate- 
ly all persons do not get well, though 
such a happy result is the outstanding 
hope of all those who enter. The things 
above mentioned are the things the hos- 
pital owes a patient, they feel in this 
small community hospital, recognizing 
quite naturally the physician’s relation- 
ship is one of complete and thorough 
understanding of his patients’ troubles. 

We were told that there was a story 
in this community relative to the high 
cost of hospitalization and how these 
We 


further told there was splendid work 


people solved the problem. were 
being performed by two 
doctors who chose to go 
into a rural community 
after they had received 
their M.D. degree and 
then served several years 
post-graduate 
We were told that 
two young doctors 


doing 
work. 
these 
had a wide hospital ex- 
perience under a big roof 


and they practiced the 
philosophy that rural 
communities were enti- 
tled not only to better 


medicine than they were 
generally getting, but that 
they were entitled to the 
best. 
about this little town that we got on a 


We heard so much 


train and went to the large metropoli- 
tan city and took a bus to see for our- 
selves this rural community hospital. 
(There are no railroads running into 
this town. ) 

Let it be known, before this article 
unwinds itself further, that both of the 
the 


members of 


doctors are members of American 


Medical 


the American College of Surgeons, and 


Association, and 
that the community hospital is accredited 
by the American Hospital Association. 
It is best to answer these questions 
The hospital has 
the 


before thev are asked. 


become affliated with one of 


Hospital 


non- 


profit Group Service Com- 
panies and the hospital board has made 
an effort to enlighten the population 
concerning the advantages of such an 
organization. The experience of these 
two doctors in practicing rural medicine, 
their 


triumphs are not particularly important 


successes, their trials and_ their 
so far as this article is concerned, for we 
want to show that a community regard- 
niake 
available for its people the sort of hos- 


pital care they need. 


less of size and condition can 


N interesting little side-light is 

herewith presented. In the county 
in which this community is located 
there had been spent some $18,000 
for medical care and a lot of folks in- 
cluding physicians were not satisfied. 
So before an election they “created 
sound public opinion.” Although the 
sum spent was cut to $10,000 and that 
amount placed at the disposal of the 
medical they 
than 5600 calls, served 


county organisation 
showed more 
more than 600 families, there were 70 
major operations, 28 tonsil operations 
and 46 child births. 





When these two doctors came to this 


community they found there was no 


active demand for a hospital. The need 
for it 
accepted without question the idea that 


was evident. People in general 


hospitalization was usually beyond their 


means. When the doctors advised a 
patient or his family that hospitalization 
Was necessary for the best chance of 


found an = ever 
Their lot did not 


So deep 


recovery they present 
fatalistic resignation. 
provide for the “best chance.” 
lv was the idea ingrained, and it is so 
that 


scarcely an interest in the alternative. 


in most rural areas, there was 


The doctors went into a huddle. This 
apathy had to be overcome it better 
medical care was to be given the patient. 
People must see the results of better 
care. 

If surgical attention was needed and 
the family could not finance hospitaliza- 
the 


operating 


was turned into an 


Often 


tion kitchen 


room. family and 
friends had already accepted the hope- 
less view when surgery was resorted to 


The 
Interest 


under these conditions. “resurrec- 


tion” was dramatic. was 


created and people began demanding 
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their “best chance.” 

Accurate records had been kept by the 
doctors and the community was made to 
realize the number of deaths that had oc 
curred, which it would have seemed 
reasonable to say could have been pre 
vented by hospitalization. In one period 
of less than a year the number was thir- 
teen. 

But, city hospitalization was 21 miles 
away and this in itself entailed consid- 
erable expense. Moreover, at the hos- 
pital the patient was often surrounded 
which had no 


with extravagances es- 
sential bearing on his recovery, but for 
which he or someone must pay. Dis- 
tance to the hospital gave to the 
rural people a sense of 
uncertainty and_ reluc- 
tance to trust their fate to 
the larger impersonal in- 
stitution. Thus, most 
people were unwilling or 
financially unable to go 
to the city hospital. 
Interest was aroused. 
The doctors talked local 
They talked to 


every responsible citizen 


hospital. 
who would listen. People 


usually thought in six 
figures, never less than 
$100,000, when consider- 


ing the expense of a hos- 


pital. These doctors 
talked $15,000 because 
from medical college days they had 


worked out their ideas of what hospitals 
should do and could do, to best serve the 
rural community. 

The that 
were primarily built for the purpose of 
that 
would aid in this could not be neglect- 
ed. 
hospitals have lost sight of their prime 


doctors argued hospitals 


people well. Anything 


getting 
But, it was pointed out that often 


purpose and much that is superfluous 
has been added. In the end patients pay 
for this. If the finances ot people are 
limited then why not build a hospital 


stripped ot the useless things : 


Figures were shown to demonstrate 
how much such a policy of hospital ad- 
ministration would save. Figures were 
that 


would slightly more than pay average 


shown an average of six patients 


running expenses. Under such a system 
the doctors demonstrated that their com- 
munity was financially able to build and 
The 


and inertia were gradually overcome. A 


maintain a hospital. indifference 
group of people began to crystallize who 
were willing to make an effort to solve 
their community’s problem. 


(Turn to page 410) 
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. 
41 SERMON 
4 Ss 4 - a 
‘LI ea with you. If vou will let me preach 
t sermon, [ won't take up a collection when | have 
finished. Come to think of it, at church they take up heard the Voice, saving: 
t ection before the sermon, which is very smart. But — this, your birthday. 
on't take up a collection at any time. I won’t even ask 
u to aid the Ladies’ Aid Society in their praiseworthy ef 


I'll goa 


tep further than that just to induce you to stop, look and 


forts to buy a new carpet for the pastor’s study. 


listen to this sermon, T’'ll let you smoke while I am preach 
ing. Light up and let’s go 
I'm going to make a bad start because the story I want 


to tell to point out my moral is a very old story that vou have 
Not only that, but it has been so long since 
that I 


to reconstruct it. 


( ird betore 


| have told it have had to sit here for ten minutes 


trving [ hope you remember it better 
than I do 

lhe story is of a fine old shoemaker who had been very 
all his lite 


| had done his duty as a Christian. 


devout He had lived up to the tenets of his faith, 
Each night he prayed, 
ind all dav he worked to help the Lord answer his prayers. 
lone his humble work and his humble duty for years, 
but now he was old and tired and he longed for a miracle. 


Hle wanted some word trom the Lord, some sign, something 


to show him that the Savior had given him His approval. 
The shoemaker’s seventieth birthday approached. He 
praved long and earnestly that on that dav he might have 


Lord 


answered, that 


word, this vision, this communication from the 


ure was he that his praver would be 


hen he woke that morning, his face was bright with an- 


ticipation 


His birthday was cold and wet. Out on the sidewalk in 


front of his shop he spied a poorly clad little girl, her shoes 
agged and wet. A bit impatiently he called her in, sat her 
lown in front of his stove to dry and warm her feet while 


he tacked new soles on her shoes. 


The child laughed shyly 
he mumbled her thanks and went out into the street. 
He almost resented the interruption because he was mo 


entarily expecting a manifestation of the Lord, but when 


in, his lips blue with the cold, came in and asked him 
for just a small coin for food, he put aside his work and 
went into the little room behind his shop to prepare coffee 


nd sandwiches The man was earnest in his thanks for 


the food. 


Still the shoemaker waited, but the Lord did not appear. 


Late in the afternoon a poor wreck of a woman, a shawl 


clutched over her head and around her dissipated face, stag- 


gered and almost fell in his door. He helped her to a chair 


by the stove, gave her hot coffee to drink, and when she had 


recovered, gave her money out of his small store and sent 


her on her way 


When the woman had gone, he sat alone as twilight fell, 
] 


still waiting to see or hear his 


still believing, still hoping, 
Lord. Night tell. 


He sat alone in the dark before his little 
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stove, heartsick and despondent, vet still vaguely hoping. 

Just as he sighed and started to rise to prepare for bed, he 
“You have seen me three times on 
The laughter of that little child you 
helped was My laughter; the voice of the man who thanked 
you for food was My voice; the sweet smile on the face of 
that woman of the streets when she left vou was My smile. 
\ happy birthday to you, my good and faithful servant!” 

There are a lot of sinners in my congregation. There are 
« lot of us who have not worn out the knees of our pants 
kneeling down to pray. A few of us have even worn our 
coats out under the right sleeve from h’isting highballs. A 
lot of us don’t go to church half as often as we should, and 
we scatter a lot more money around the golf course on Sunday 
than we do in the collection plate. We play sinful poker 
for a dime limit and crow like roosters when we rob some 
other sinner out of a big pot on a well backed pair of deuces! 

You can fool your fegular preacher, maybe, but vou can’t 
fool me! I know you because we are so much alike. 
There is some one else we can’t fool. There is some one 
who knows us like a book. He knows that there is one text 
iti His Word that we have not forgotten. “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

[ want to remind you of something. Day after day, night 
after night, the Lord is speaking to us. He is telling us, 
Brother Kiwanian, that in the laughter on the lips of some 
little crippled child that we, through our club, have helped to 
walk again, we are hearing the happy laughter of God at 
knowing that we are doing His work without realizing it. 

When we and our Kiwanis club have helped some man who 
has had hard luck, have given food to his family, the words 
of thanks that man gives us are the words of God Himself 
thanking us for the soft hearts we have under our make- 
believe rough exterior. 

When some underprivileged young girl expresses her ap- 
preciation tor the opportunity we have given her to go to 
school and develop her God-given talent in music or art, He 
is telling us that we have done His work by preventing that 
little girl from growing up to become a bit of human flotsam 
like the woman the old shoemaker helped. 

You needn’t blush, fellow! Every day you, through your 
Kiwanis club, are doing God’s work, working out His eternal 
plan. He needs human agencies to carry on His work, and 
you are one of them. 

The only difference between you and that humble old 
shoemaker is that you don’t pray enough and you don’t have 
enough faith! 


A lot of 


people are going to be surprised to death to see you there. 


It’s going to be funny when you get to heaven. 


You will probably be just as much surprised vourselt. 
And boy, won't vou be busy, taking flying lessons with 


your long white wings, and music lessons on your harp! 
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TEN YEARS TO LIVE. 
On TO WAIT? 


hy William Lytton Payne 


One just naturally needs 
something to retire “to” 
and this author presents 
his view of the matter. 


HIS morning on my way to work 

I stopped and leaned over the 

bridge railing, but I was not, as 
passers-by probably thought, contemplat- 
ing suicide. Instead I was trying to 
imagine, as I looked down on the slug- 
gish water of the Hackensack river, that 
I was leaning over a ship’s rail and that 
I was gazing into the limpid waters of 
the South Pacific ocean, or the Indian 
ocean or any ocean, and that I had be- 
gun my “retirement.” That I had ten 
years of leaning over ships’ rails at 
$200 a month for life. But it was no go. 

Of course, the young-elderly wife who 
always accompanies the young-elderly 
gentleman on such retirement voyages 
was not with me—she was home getting 
our youngest off to first grade. And 
anyway at 37 what was I doing with 
the idea of retirement? 

It is not my habit to hang over bridge 
railings, nor to bother my head about 
problems that lie half a lifetime ahead 
of me; but the previous evening my wife 
and I had called on old Mr. Willert who 
had retired from my office about six 
months earlier; what I saw in him as 
we talked made for a long night of 
thinking. 

Though we had never been other than 
casual acquaintances in the office he was 
obviously overjoyed at our calling on 
him. What had he been doing with 
himself, lucky dog! Well, he’d gone to 
the West coast for a visit with his son’s 
family. That was sorta nice. Great 
country out there. And the missus and 
he’d spent the summer down at Spring 
Lake on the beach, but when the season 
was over it was sorta dull, and they'd 
come home. And when spring came 
he’d get out and putter in the garden, or 


maybe go to the beach, or visit his son, 
or—or something. 

Or something! 

The boredom, the listlessness, the 
weariness in those words! 

On the way home I told my wife | 
hoped I’d die in the harness—that I'd 
work right up to the moment Death 
tapped me on the shoulder. 

‘But suppose you don’t?” she said. 
“You know compulsory retirement will 
probably be lowered from age 70 to age 
65 by the time you’re ready to quit. 
What then?” 

What then, indeed! Would I spend 
the season at some glare-white seashore 
walking up and down among strangers, 
or learn to play shuffle-board, or thrill 
at trips in glass-bottomed boats ? Perhaps 
Stephen Leacock, the Canadian author, 
was right when he said somewhere, 
“Don’t fool yourself on retirement, 
young man. Have you ever been on a 
walk of a late afternoon in the autumn 
and suddenly on looking up, found that 
the sun had set and the dusk was cold, 
and lonely? That’s retirement.” 

In the weeks that followed I made it 
my business to look into what oldsters in 
retirement did with themselves. It was 
every man for himself, that I saw be- 
fore I’d talked with as many as five of 
them. But those who appeared to be 
most happy and satisfied, content in 
their retirement, who really appeared to 
be living, not just waiting as Willert 
was, agreed on one point—you’ve got to 
get ready for it. You've got to plan 
for it just as you plan for a vacation. 
You’ve got to retire to something not 
merely from something ! 

And I also observed that retirement is 
chiefly an office-worker’s problem, or 
perhaps I ought to say that it is the 
problem of every worker who is not his 
own boss. The lawyer, dentist, doctor, 
farmer, store-owner and other such in- 
dependently occupied workers can go 
right on with their work, or some less 
exacting phase of it until they do drop; 


(Turn to page 412) 


“That | had 
leaning over 





ten years of 
ships’ rails." 
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Canadian speaker urges 
a victory that will remove 
hate and selfishness and 
give vouth its chances. 


Il —. for young people in this gen 

eration has constituted a problem 

t utmost magnitude And 

now there have been added to the prob 
lem the plications of wat 

Phat t bec nd is, a problem 


for vouth neither we ourselves nor our 


progenitors would deny 
SO inv have been thre disasters along 
the course of earth's history, so deep and 


tragic the scars that mark it, that the 
appreher n with which those who are 
passing on view the prospects ot youth 
is not to be wondered at. Each genera- 
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tion seems to have graver problems to 


face and sterner battles to fight than the 


one before \nd suecess, if it is to be 
won at all, is at an ever higher price 

In all, it is a truly dark picture that 
contronts us, but one IL believe of 


shadows that speak of light temporarily 


veiled rather than permanently with 


drawn or destroved It has been well 


said that we are saved by hope, tor hope 
sees over against the evermounting bat 
riers of difhculty a never-ceasing growth 
of opportunity 

who look into the 


lt there are those 


future with fears, I contess to have 


And if 


because I ama 


shared those fears I no longet 


fear it is not wishful 


thinker nor an emulator of the ostrich. 


Iam, | believe, a realistic idealist. I be 


lieve in facing the facts—but in facing 
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them all. (And I honestly believe that 
though our enemies, both in the physical 


and moral realms, can hardly be over- 


estimated as to their strength, that the 
powers and resources both human and 
divine that are on our side will prove 


themselves in the end, provided we meet 
the conditions of their acquirement, of 
an infinite superiority. ) 

Every thinking man has his philosophy 
about lite and how to make the world a 
fitter place to live in, or how to live fit- 
tingly in it. To that rule I am no ex- 


ception 





What Kind of a World, then, Does the 


Coming Generation Face? 


Lest I be charged with the uninspired 
prophets’ folly of wild guesses about the 
unpredictable future | shall begin by the 
declaration of the obvious truth that the 


coming generation faces a clanging 
world 

There is no question about the inevit 
ability of the changes that Hitler would 
allowed to win 


institute should he be 


this war. Youth would be entirely regi 
mented, old age removed by some sort of 
euthanasia, labour enslaved, religion 
prostituted and paganized, and govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and tor 
the people made to perish trom the earth. 

Such a prospect, vou say, is unthink 


able: 


ready taking place in the world and more 


nevertheless many changes are al 


ot one kind or another are bound to 


follow. 


| need not remind you, unless it be 


with tears, of the ruinous effects of the 
Luitwaffe’s bombs upon historic Lon- 
don’'s treasures of architecture, her 


sacred shrines and hearths, and the most 
sacred treasure of all: the lives ot her 
people. 

Such wholesale destruction of proper- 
tv and life, together with such reduction 
of the people’s wealth by taxation as is 
necessary to finance such a war, can only 
result in a changing world. It may be, 
as some already advocate, that a simpler 
way of life must be voluntarily adopted. 

(Turn to page 406) 
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crements of freedom, liberty and justice, 
it becomes a matter ot vital concern to 
every citizen and should summon the full 
force of every C1\ ic and religious Ol 
zation in this nation and throughout that 
portion ot the world still interested in 
preserving human rights. 

We meet in such an hour and we ac 
cept the challenge to do battle for our 
coveted American heritage of liberty 
freedom and justice, and to aid in build 


ing in our land and country a bulwark 


Tomorrow— 
The Tes 


HE challenging motto of Kiwanis 
is building—for the community, 





state, nation and world. It is often 
related to material progress and develop- 
ment, but it is not so limited in our 
thinking or our activities. The com- 
munity life involves infinitely more than 
merely the material structures of wood, 
brick and stone; more than the business 
houses and industrial plants; more than 
schools, colleges and educational institu- RB Hou. —_— Hoey 
tions; more than parks, playgrounds and 4 
recreational centers; more even than FORMER GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA 
churches, synagogues and cathedrals. It 
represents a combination of all moulded of defense in the spirit of our people, 
and formed into the spirit of the people even as our whole nation bends its united 
—an almost indefinable attribute of im- energies to building an adequate and 
mortal purpose and unattained ideal— complete defense on land, sea and in the 
rising in high tide with the fervor, loy- air for our protection against any or all 
alty and patriotism of our humanity at of the dictators of the earth who would 
its best! 


In this high, though tragic hour in 


impose their will upon us or infringe 
upon our God given rights in this west- 
human history, we are most concerned ern hemisphere. 
with building enduring human character. We in America realize our obligation 


All else becomes secondary to this trans- to assist Great Britain to the limit of our 





cendent purpose. In quiet, calm, peace- ability even as we aid all other nations 
. é coogi : = a — - . k ‘ E ? , ‘ 
ful days we may assume that civilization Moral and spiritual wor who are fighting the battle for freedom. 
is moving along her uneventful course, to be done when econfliet We stand. side by side in resisting 
maintaining a reasonably even keel and is ended says convention tvranny, oppression and slavery. We 
. x ; 
that our concern shall be largely for our speaker in able address. wish to lend the weight of our mighty 
own personal affairs, and those which resources to turn the tide of battle for 
vitally concern our community or neigh- of civilization, democracy and Chris- Britain before it is too late. Therefore 
borhood, and we leave the larger task tianity have been definitely challenged this nation has been girding herself for 
of national and international affairs for ona world stage and a determined effort the struggle. We have been making ma- 
those who may be specially charged with is being made to destroy individual hu- terial preparation. We need also to make 
that responsibility. But when the forces man character, with its accumulated in- (Turn to page 407) 
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MORE CAMERA COMMENTS FROM ATLANTA 







Below: The Florida booth where 24,000 cups of orange juice were dispensed 
free t vention visitors In charge of Bob Hatton, chairman, Convention 
T Committee (third from left) They raised $3250 to carry on the work, 


including free grape fruit for everyone's breakfast three mornings. Right: The 
children, and there were crowds of them, enjoyed special entertainments. 
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Above Left: George Giese who did great work as Credentials chairman. Above 
Right: Jimmie Smith of Tujunga made the party complete. Right: The ladies 
enjoyed their luncheon at the Piedmont Driving Club. 
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Left: Some close-ups. At the top Ed Arras, elected president at the first Atlanta 
Convention is looking at George Ross who presided at that convention and at 
the right is Henry Heinz who was general chairman of the earlier convention. 
Below Left: Cigarette interlude. Mark Smith gets a light from Mrs. Harold Y. 
Condict as Mrs. Smith smiles a greeting. Below: No man was busier than the 
excellent Music chairman, Virgil P. Cassaday of Bowling Green. 
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Left: George M. Hetherington, of Wisconsin, wields a wicked axe. Atlanta 
policemen were smilingly helpful and hospitably efficient at all times. Above: 
An interesting window display at Information Headquarters. 
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Charles S. Donley accepts the presidency of Kiwanis International at Atlanta. 
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ternational, Charley served (and there- 
fore worked) on nine standard commit- 
tees as well as doing occasional commit- 
tee work for his own club. This recogni- 
tion of Charley Donley’s work as well as 
his willingness and outstanding ability to 
further serve resulted in his election to 
highest office—that of 
President for 1941-42. 


Though all of Charley Donley’s Ki- 


Kiwanis’ Inter- 


national 


wanis life has been spent in Pittsburgh, 
he i 


born in Coshocton County, Ohio, and 


s not a native of that citv. He was 


received his early education in_ that 
county. He first came to Pittsburgh to 
work for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and remained there twelve 


years, then accepted service as director 


of a railroad training school. During 


this time he attended the evening school 


of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and after com- 
pleting his course, taught Trathe and 


at this school, 


later teaching one term at Carnegie I[n- 


Transportation same 


stitute of Technology, also in Pittsburgh. 
This 


secretary-treasurer 


was followed by some time 


as 
of a transportation 
bureau and after this he started in busi- 
ness for himself in a Traffic and Trans- 
Mr. 
Donley was admitted to practice before 
the 


and 


portation Consultation Service. 


Bar of the Inter-State Commission 
the 


Maritime Commission and _ is 


representing various interests through- 


CHARLES 8. DONLEY. KIWANTAN. 
COMES OF AGE 
By Edward P. Lynch 
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\RCH, 1921, Charles S. Donley 

ed a Trathe and Trans 

tio Counsel was. elected 

’ » in the Pittsburgh Kai 

t n tl Kiwanis vear 

i? ( rlev Donley, Kiwanian, 
‘ 

he ] p to ( irlev was 

( i-Week Ss cial ral ering 

re that he was a en 

» y ( ¢ rvice to 

en and to their « unity. 

t 1 I nt an oppor 

erve individually, and within 

CK tte electi Charlev was 

1 ’ itter Less than one 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF PITTSBURG! 

' ; Kiwanis. 1 Hino 
vear atte omMmime Niwanis, His willlng- 
ness to serve was recognized by his club 


in electing him a director. This office 


not only furnished a greater opportunity 
] 


for service, but also made possible tor 


his Kiwanis associates and friends to 
recognize his executive abilitv. This 
recognition was extended the same veat 
by electing him vice president. Year 
iter vear as Charley progressed in Ki 
wanis, his willingness and capacity were 
further recognized and he was succes 
sively elected to more responsible ottices 
in his own club—his diviston—district 

and the International organization. 


During one year of his service to In- 


1 


out the length and breadth of the United 


States and Canada. This business con- 
tinues today under Mr. Donley’s active 
supervision and his firm and himself are 
recognized as most outstanding in their 
field in these countries. 

Despite his success in the social and 
business worlds, re- 


Charley Donley 


mains a common man. Meet him any- 
where—at any time—and you will like 
him as a man, plain spoken, forthright 


He 


family man—is married and has two 


and without any ostentation. is a 


children; a boy who this vear graduated 
Washington and Jefferson Col- 
(Turn to page 404) 


trom 
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Need to work diligently 
in preparation for great 
task of saving the world 
says convention speaker. 


HIS government is not located in 


Washington and Washington can- 
not save the people, not now, nor 
This 


resident in the people, in you; its hope is 


any other time. government 1s 
in the people, in you; its strength is in 
the people, in you. If in this country 
from coast to coast the people would 
realize that fact, we would have a chance 
to win. 

through the difficulties 


which now confront us, it will be because 


If we win 
we have a great people, fit to survive, 


able to win. These are not ordinary 


times. We stand at the bar of judgment 
and must answer for our opportunity to 
be free, our fitness as a people to be 
free to govern. 

Public opinion in such a system of 
government as ours is the supreme law. 
Public opinion has been provided by 
nature for the purpose of making pos- 
sible a government by the people. In the 
processes of public discussion and con- 
sideration by which public opinion is 
formed, prejudice, predisposition, ignor- 
ance and all those things which may be 
a community disappear. That 
which is not 
separated from the truth, and the truth, 


found in 


selfish, which is true, is 


the gold—public opinion—results. Public 






opinion is the only safe guide for a free 


people. 
these—great epochs—the supreme test 


of democracy. It can do the job. 

We have recently had some demonstra 
tions of the torce and efficacy of 
law of public opinion. It has effectuated 
the opening ot strike paralyzed indus 
tries that are essential to the preparation 
of our national defense. The danger is 
that it may have got into operation too 
late or may relinquish its challenging 
responsibility. It is impossible to oper 
ate a system of free government without 
a vital, dominating public opinion, com- 
ing up from a people fit to be free and 
sound public 


willing to formulate a 


opimon. Public opinion is separating 


the loval from the disloyal element in 


labor. Public opinion is bringing its 
pressure to bear upon industries which 
would make merchandise of the neces- 
sities of this country in the hour of its 
working its 


peril. Public opinion is 


magic in at least the attitude of public 


officials. The reason for the situation 
which confronts us is that after the 
World War public opinion as the guid 


ing influence in this republic ceased to 


operate—not only in this country, but in 
t the 


the other so-called democracies of 


It alone can guide in times like 


the 
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world. wanted ease; public of 


People 
ficials wanted power, not as servants by 


O1 rulers ot peoples, not servants of 


great peoples but great rulers of people 
became the democ 


ambition, In 
the 


their 


racies we went to lowest level of 


eovernmental ethiciency in the history ot 


democracy. That happened in our own 


government. People only listened to 


what they wanted to hear, and the desire 


ol politicians to please so dominated the 


utterances of public men that they told 


the people only what the people wanted 


to hear. In this country until compara 


tively recently—the people were told that 


there was no necessity to sacrifice to 
meet the crisis of this hour, even though 
we were moving with tremendous rapid 
contact with thi 


ity toward fighting 


(7 urn to Pade $10) ) 











OWN in Alabama where we used 
he country negroes liked 


“He's so 


passed out he 


dumb 
WCE 
head ith a pecker 
hey regarded that as the 
imum rating of unintelli 
rero in knowledge 


~ 


thought nothing could be 


The St. Augustine Alligator and Ostrich Farm, fa 
mous all over the world Admission tickets included 
in steamship tours 

that, but a tew mths 

\ e living things that 
} 

‘ were evel rou when 

}yy ) rut Thev w mula t 
oe ae 

C\ ive known ern uy tO have hidden 

thre d \\ ( peck S hol S 10 

} 
ke ving brains given to them. 
\ll t 


The Story 
Behind 
the 


Classification 





Live stock on the farm of 
President Usina consists 
of more than six thousand 
snapping jawed reptiles. 


interesting but very dumb. This is not at 


all a nice way to start out a story about 
a very fine Kiwanis gentleman and his 
very unique classification but he told us 


how dumb his alligators are and he will 
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We do not do creative writing. We just 
put down what we see and hear. 
\lligators can do one trick and they 
can do that trick splendidly. They can go 
up a long ladder and slide down a chute 
into the water. It’s a great trick. Here’s 
how it’s done. The alligator is pushed 


up the ladder, he cannot help himself. 


Here's a sign that is slightly unnecessary. They do 
their slithering in nice warm sulphur spring water 
and really like it. 


other 


He cannot go any way than up 


because he is being shoved. Besides he 
hasn't anything else to do. When he gets 
to the top he gets a couple of more pushes 
until his center of gravity is on the down 
the Mr. Newton 


le and which 
worked out the rest. He 


Si law 
takes care of 
has to slide down because he cannot pre- 


vent it. And you need not be intelligent 
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to have a center of gravity. You'll get 
that whether you want it or not. And 
that’s his one and only trick and no one 
has ever taught one to do anything else. 
Did you ever see a trained alligator? 
And what’s more you never will. 

Drop a hunk of beef into a flock of 
alligators and they will gobble the meat. 
Drop a doughnut down and they will eat 
that. 
will swallow that. 


Drop your camera down and they 
Just open and shut. 
Also alligators will pile up and smother 
if you don’t keep them pushed apart. 
Turkeys are smart compared to ’gators. 

Now to get around to the pleasant part 
of this story. F. Charles Usina, president 
of the Kiwanis Club of St. Augustine, 
Florida, guardian of six thousand 
alligators, big and little. He is the owner 


is 


and operator of the world famous St. 
Augustine Ostrich and Alligator Farm. 

The largest collection of alligators on 
the face of the earth is enclosed in the 
ten-acre farm off Route 140, near the 
Lighthouse, St. Augustine. Steamship 


companies through their European 
agents, when they had European agents, 
routed their Florida bound patrons to 
the famous St. Augustine farm. Some 


of those ancient tickets are redeemed 


even now. It is the largest ostrich farm, 
also, east of the Mississippi. 

Water plays a very prominent part in 
the successful operation of the St. Au- 
gustine farm. Alligators have to slither 
around in warm water. They cannot 
stand the cold in spite of their tough 
hides and seemingly death-defying ap- 


The water at this farm is a 


pearances. 






Here is Kiwanian Usina with two very fine ostriches, 
valuable and intelligent birds. 


sulphur type and keeps at a certain 
matter 


proper temperatpre. It is, as a 
of fact, just the sort of water alligators 


like. 


the air. 


The water must be warmer than 


Bob Ripley in his “Believe it or Not” 
has used material from Kiwanian Usina’s 


farm. Many moving picture sequences 


are taken here, more than you would 


With alligator hunting barred 
in Florida by legislation the farm takes 


imagine. 


on a more important position than it 


formerly did. Alligators sometime are 
to 


These links between the reptile age and 


going become practically extinct. 
the present one are interesting, especially 
as they are displayed and presented by 
Kiwanian Usina. The illustrations show 
the numbers and the general appearance. 

Of course you know that alligators 
Ma Alligator lays a 


peck or so in a pile of sand. They hatch 


come from 


eggs. 
out and a lot of little ones wriggle into 
the water. Prices vary from $75 a hun 
dred for babies to important money for 
big ones. Kiwanian Usina sells a lot and 
of course sells a lot of equipment made 
from alligator hide. ’Gators five or six 
feet long are best for skins. 

with alligator 


Ostriches go along 


farms for some unexplained reason, 
Right here at the Usina farm, they really 
can raise ostriches and that’s no easy 
job. They raised six last year, the best 
vear they have had. Plumes are of no 
particular value since the Gay Nineties. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
whenever they lose an ostrich the gov- 
ernment allows a $250 deduction from 
Ostriches are sold 
The 


ostrich, it seems, has the largest living 


income tax returns. 


for cancer experiments, strangely. 


cells of any known creature 
Ostriches 
nice, gentle appearing birds except when 


can be trained. They are 


involved in love affairs. Then they use 


those terrible battering-ram legs and 


strange feet with destructive ability. In- 


Third Below—He opens his 
‘AAAHHH'"'—Second Below—How 


mouth 


to 


and 
be 
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says 
seated 


without relaxing: Below—Day old ‘gators. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA _| 
_USINA, F. CHARLES __ 


c-o Ostrich & Alligator Farn, 


2 _ 7 
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3 . 
CLASSIFICATION 


| ALLIGATOR 





11]3 } —FLA a ——_—__— 


DATE OF ENTRY 


FARM OPERATOR 


KIND OF MEMBERSHIP 








cidentally they are the largest of the 
birds. If you go down to St. Augustine 
and bet that ostriches bury their heads 
faster 
\t 
least the Usina ostriches haven’t heard 


in the sand you will lose money 


than putting it in slot machines. 


that ostriches are supposed to do this. 


Kiwanian Usina served scrambled 


ostrich eggs to his club for luncheon one 
day. Not a single complaint and every 


man ate all of his luncheon. 


Above Card—The 
couple of Florida 
appearing people. 


alligators 


pelicans look 


ACTIVE 


only trick; 


at 


the 





Above—A 


strange 
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satistaction 


FEW THINGS give a man as much personal 


up at a beautiful tree and knowing that he planted 


It isn’t enough to hire some one to plant it tor him lt 
e with his own hand 

; for that tree that 1s close 

to the feeling he has for his own 





Phere n't a town on the continent 
‘t need trees planted in 
nnv or unbeautiful spot or along 
‘ wire yhnway lrees that flowet1 
the spring: trees that bear nuts or fruit; trees for children 
bh: trees for birds to build nests in for generations to 


Hlow about using one of these summer half holidays for a 
inting crusade ? 

For generations that work of beautification will be a green 
| ornamental monument to the Kiwanis club which visual 


ed it. Every tree planted by a Kiwanian will give vears ot 


heautv a erateful shade in memory of the man who gave 
up one ¢ of golf one summer atternoon. 
WI houldn’t we plant some trees? 
m 
J } F ) . iting. too much flattery 
es ‘ ws oun mg hard fhe next Crile 


Careless Giving 
IF THE man who lives 


must have the ability to see and 


by his wits makes a good living, he 
grasp the opportunity of 


like the present, when we are all keyed 





up toa pitch of patriotism, about 
IL the inp ce to do to make his ir't For 4wolrs}” 
ture irrange a fake organization y 
with the expressed intention of helping 
the country or the soldiers or sailors 
Of course such organizations must have 
paid executive ti absorb the large 
portion of the contributions with their 
salari ind rubble expense accounts 


should not be 


Kiwanis clubs and individual Kiwanians 


eed in their desire to help the country and its fg 
ing men, but at a time like this they should be very caretul 
to know just what thev are contributing to, and exactly who 


is behind the organization and guaranteeing that the contribu 


tion gets to the object for which it is supposed to be collected. 
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Y EDITORIALS 


By Roe Fulherson 


We always have chiselers with us, but in war times the 


crop of them is tourfold. Your telephone will ring, your 


door bell will be pushed and your mail filled with solicitations 
tor money to this, that and the other supposed patriotic pur- 
pose, which in its final analysis is only for the benefit of the 


solicitor and the sharper who sits like a fat spider in the 


center of his web and absorbs most of the contributions. 


Call the nearest Chamber of Commerce Secretary, the 


nearest Army post, the nearest Better Business Bureau, and 


pie , 
demand credentials of people who are not as well known to 


\rmv and other recog- 


vou as the Red Cross, the Salvation 


nized organizations. 


You will double the value ot your donation by fv iving it 
wisely 
™ 
When the time comes that we pay more attention to the 
education of our children than we do to the amusement 


of our adult population, civilisation will take a great 


stride forward. 


Atlanta Election 
THERE are 


organization: The 


sixteen elective officers in our International 


President, two Vice Presidents, the Treas- 
urer and twelve Trustees. These, with the Immediate Past 


President and the International Secre- 


tary, constitute the International Board. 

The International Trustees are elected 
for two-year terms, but only six are 
elected each vear, thus putting six new 
men, or re-elected old men, on the board 
other trustees hold- 


with six who are 





overs from the vear before. 


Thus, at each International Conven- 


tion, we elect six International Trustees, two Vice Presidents, 
from the United States, 


one from Canada and the other and 


an International President. We elect only nine men each 


vear, unless there are resignations, or a vacancy in the office 
of International Treasurer. 


There are twenty-nine districts in International. It is ob- 


vious that it is not possible to elect an International officer 
from each district. Even when a new Treasurer is elected, 
only ten out of the twenty-nine districts can be represented. 
Counting the holdover officers, only sixteen districts can have 
representation on the International board, leaving thirteen 
districts without representation. 

In every one of those thirteen unrepresented districts. there 


is a Man—or men—dquite as worthy by leadership, by Kiwanis 
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education, by experience and by real ability, as any man on 
the board. 

We must also remember that his friends from his district 
who were so anxious to see him elected had just the same 
representation before the nominating conference as the men 
who were elected. They also had the opportunity to nominate 
their candidate from the floor on the day of election. No 
more thoroughly democratic organization ever existed than 
Kiwanis. 

Facts are stubborn things. Only ten could be elected. 
Conditions were unusual at Atlanta. More new men were 
elected than at those 
districts which failed to get representation fought a good 


almost any other convention, and 
fight for their favorites. As good sports and good Kiwanians, 
they laughed and hoped for better luck next time. 

Kiwanis should congratulate these good losers even more 
than it congratulates the winners. They all have the laud 
able desire to serve the organization we love. 

Here’s to another happy and successful vear in Kiwanis, 
and more fun at the next election in Cleveland! 


m 


When you see the men some women marry, you 
might easily believe that the man crop was expected 
to be a failure next year. 


The Chareh 
AT A Father-and-Daughter meeting held recently, a Kiwanis 
As part 


of the entertainment, he had the junior choir of his church 


minister was chairman of the program committee. 
sing. This choir was composed of a 
round dozen of small daughters of his 
fellow Kiwanians. They sang like little 
angels and their fathers glowed with 
pardonable pride at the performance. 

A member of the club asked the man 
next to him if 


their fathers had ever 





heard the choir sing before! The ques- 
tion was both pertinent and impertinent. 
Without a doubt, each one of those Kiwanis fathers had been 
to this Kiwanis parson’s church, and without a doubt he had 
had a lump in his throat when his daughter rose in her white 
vestments and sang the beautiful old songs he had sung so 
lustily when he was a little boy in the church choir. 

Maybe that parson isn’t the best preacher in Kiwanis. 
Maybe his church doesn’t have tall steeples and ivy grown 
walls, but at least he remembers that text ‘And a little child 
shall 


Perhaps the greatest emphasis laid on any objective in 


lead them.” 


Kiwanis is that laid on our underprivileged child work. Per- 
haps we might lay a bit more emphasis on the church work 
of our own overprivileged children. Perhaps we should make 
sure that some one interested them in Sunday School and 
saw to it that they were taken there each Sabbath morning. 

The man does not live who would want his child to grow 
The 


man does not live who would want to raise his family in a 


up without religious education and religious influence. 


town in which there were no churches. 

Too many of us forget that there is an aim and a purpose 
in Kiwanis to support the church—every church, all churches 
—in their spiritual aims. What better way is there to ac- 
complish this than to see to it that our children get a spiritual 
education as well as a school education. The best way to en- 
courage them is by example, and that example is best demon- 


strated by attending church ourselves. 
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Personal Preparedness 
DEFEATISM in any emergency is the feeling of helpless 


ness that many people feel in the face of world events 


today. The thought dominates that the individual is a mere 
atom in the midst of a world gone mad, 
and that there is nothing which anyone 
so insignificant can do about it. 
Victims of defeatism liken themselves 
to a caged bird which can only flutter 
and beat its wings against the bars, help 


less against the events taking place out- 





side its cage. 

Every thinking man knows that this 
continent is facing the greatest emergency of its history. All 
We feel that 
there is nothing which we as individuals can do to stop the 


too many of us have that sense of defeatism. 


mad dogs of Europe who threaten to overrun the world. 

It is taken for granted that every Kiwanian has at least 
registered with his government and recorded his willingness 
to help to the full extent of his ability. 

Not all of us can carry a gun; not all of us can fly a plane; 
not all of us can navigate a ship; not all of us can do the 
great, heroic things which must be done in time of war. 

Behind the guns, the planes and the ships are other jobs 
to be done. But not all of us can help to build these instru- 
ments and machinery of war. Not all of us can go into the 
factories and ship yards and help with our heads and our 
hands to keep the fighting men supplied with wartime neces- 
sities. 

Those of us who cannot help as soldiers, aviators, sailors 
or marines, and who cannot help in the manufacture of war 
materials for our armed forces, are inclined to sit and flutter 
our hands helplessly because we cannot see how we can help 
the country we love. 

There is one way in which every one of us can help. We 
can make ourselves and our families as physically fit as pos- 
We can 


make ourselves physically fit so that we will not be a drag 


sible to do any work which may be assigned to us. 


on the community in time of emergency. 

Now is the time for every man, woman and child on the 
continent to have a complete physical check up. Now, while 
the doctors themselves have the time to attend to us; now, 
while hospitals have room for us. 

No matter how simple or how humble the work, each of 
us may be called upon to do something. Maybe it will be a 


clerical job; 


maybe it will be only a timekeeper at a muni- 
tions plant; maybe it will be keeping an eye on possible fifth 
columnists who are busy with their insidious activities. But 
no matter what the work, we can do it better and do it more 
happily if we are in good physical condition. 


How about those hurty feet? There is a chiropodist in 


your town. How about those teeth? There is a dentist 
ready to serve you. How about those bum tonsils? Your 
doctor isn’t as busy now as he will be if war comes. How 


about your eyesight? There are oculists and optometrists 
in your town. 

Right now every man and woman—particularly every 
woman—can do something toward personal preparedness by 
getting the whole family in the best possible condition. 

A man or woman in good physical condition is also in a 
better mental condition to meet the contingencies which may 


be ahead for all of us. 



























ATLANTA BOYS’ CLUB 
GETS NEW HOME 


Here's a plant that can 
build bodies and minds: 
it is in operation almost 
twenty-four hours a day 


oc PON GOT a swimnin’ 


pool, an’ a 


, in al playroom, an all 
i uditoriut in’ ping-pong 
table an’ EVERY 
HINGs 
ere the comments ot the boys 
| { ju their new 
t t Kiwania 1 \Irs 
\ \\ ‘ dedicated i thi 
two sons, Harry and 
Curt Wal ormally presented to the 
the club Sundav atternoon, 
Kiwanian Henry C. Heinz, president 
( d past International presi 


nt al past president ot the Atlanta 


iN ib, pre ed at the dedication 

emo! eld in the pacious audi 
11111 t { 

\ ta Boys’ Club is sponsored 

the | ‘ tleged Child Conimiittee 

e Athanta Kiwanis club. The Boys’ 

Chal re helping boys trom. all 

lk life in Atlanta for the past 

three veal 
presenting the mem- 


building, told the bovs to 


] 


“place yvour ideals high, place your trust 
n God d plav the game tau 
\fter the dedication, short talks were 
vaacle vy Rabbi David Marx of the 
lew Ver ple ind 1) | oule DD New 


n of the Druid Hills Baptist Church. 


Dr. Marx said that there was nothing 


finer than the creation ot character in 
young people, and that the Boys’ Club 
and Mr. Warren were making this 


\tlanta. 
Dr. Newton con pared the boys ot the 


possible to a great extent in 
‘Although this 
old,” he 


does not show the wear and tear of time, 


club with the building. 


1 
} 
} 


— 


uuilding is 27 vears said, “‘it 


hecause it is well constructed and has a 


ge 416 


(Turn to p 


Right: Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Warren dedicated the new 
Boys' Club home to the memory of their two sons 
Below: Kiwanian Warren tries 


the equipment In 


who died in infancy. 
out some of the background, 


center, is President Henry Heinz of the Boys' Club. 
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Left: This imposing brick structure was purchased 
by Kiwanian Virgil Warren and presented to the 
Atlanta Boys’ Club. Below: Henry C. Heinz, 
president of the Boys' Club, receives check from 
Kiwanian Warren with which to purchase new home 


for the Boys’ Club. One of 


the boys looks on. 
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a ‘Wk a Ye mL) y me WW > . its gallant Allies, was displaved at Ki 
ACHIEVEMENT REPORT WINNERS gallant Allies, displayed a 
wanis Park in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
: : - : +t ; ae 
Awards were announced at the Atlanta Convention by the Chairman of the Special International Committee during its journey across the Dominion, 
on Achievement Reports, Guy H. Vande Bogart, Havre, Montana. aa 
later to go to Prime Minister Winston 
| 


CLUB ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS Churchill, 


Great crowds turned out to witness 


Wrision Winn Honorable Mention e . 
Dit Winners ‘ Men the celebration and Kiwanians played 
Gold Ann Abor, Michigan , Pasadena, California . ; : : | ats | 
Mont ~ Important parts in the celebration and 
ontrea!l, Quebe ; pt tiie 2 
Amarillo, Texas demonstration of patriotic fervor 
a ay @ir ae , ‘ 
eS aif lhe torch was carried across Canada 
ee Hollywood, California J Bie Cite Chahine in a giant Hudson bomber. A master 
Dover, New Jersey scroll accompanied the torch. Besides 
nale WwW 7 “hi adqo | in iS 


containing a message to the British 


leader the scroll contains the signatures 


Blue Towson, Maryland Cait Aitin . of federal, municipal and provincial 
soe Shag Ca at officials. The scroll is contained in a 
Tillamook, Oregon specially constructed evlinder which has 
White Jackson, Kentucky ; El Seqund California been built into the shaft of the torch. 
Crosby, North Dakota Addressed to the Rt. Hon. Winston 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 
Gavbridas: Cin. lads Churchill and written in both English 


and French the text of the scroll reads: 
DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS “Canada, with other nations of the 


British Commonwealth and their Allies, 


Division Winners Honorable Mention 
Geld iichinan Pimite will fight on to victory no matter how 
Ohio long and toilsome the road. Given the 
Silver a ee eee Pacific-Northwest tools we shall finish the job. Canada’s 
Tavwe @Oliahomn Victory Loan, 1941, is part of the tools. 
“a m ae ns " i nice al “Canada carries the torch to Great 
; TREN RO eed Britain. Within this toreh is contained 
, this scroll. Upon this scroll are in 
Wits ene a ig a scribed the names of the Governor-Gen 


eral of Canada and the Prime Minister, 
Me & Se the Lieutenant-Governors and the Pre 


miers of the nine Provinces and the 


VICTORY TORCH AT KIWANTS PARK 0 0 sive This sevoll ang 


this torch represent the pledge ot the 


Impressive services T was particularly significant that Canadian people, signed, sealed and de 
mark display of Canada’s bronze torch, symbolic of — livered, that we shall fight on to the end 
symbol at Saskatoon victory for the British Empire and and that the end shall be victory.’ 











They thronged Kiwanis Park in Saskatoon for the Torch of Victory Celebration. 








T Junior 


and Girl 


r A group of 


Bottom Police School Patrol, 95 


Junior 


Police demonstrate their tumbling 
of them. 








ability in the Boys and Girls Club Room. 
Fenton McAllister, director, second from 


right, back row. 


We are thankful the wife 
of a Kiwanis club leader 
was inspired to write of 
Junior Police activities. 


1}eN { umber ot Detty lat 

; ae 
( the ce docket 

| 
ericultural and 
citv—population 8,500 at the 
ine — 
t censu wn trom 5S recorded 
{ vest vated causes 1939 to 24 inl 
H). there is a reason, in the opinion ot 
nn | 1 WOVE] cirectot ot the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 

cal Kiwania ire proudtully point 


* toreot a 


» 
ct, the Juntor Po 


; ste 
lice. as the answer, according to Ed 


Bagby, 


president. 
Early this month the F. B. I. head 


wrote Police Chief Hiram Ragan re 
questing the whys and wheretores 01 
Blackwell's admirable record, and was 


by Ragan that the credit rests 
3 | 


almost entirely with the Kiwanis Junior 


advised 


| ‘ lice. 


“Due to the fact that 90° of our 


trouble is with kids and of a petty lat 


1 


ceny nature, we have cooperated with 


the Kiwanis Junior Police program, and 


with the full-time director who heads 


the group. 


‘The membership has increased to 
around S00, all of them being offered 
. , “4 1 
activities to interest them. This, I feel, 
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is the largest factor working to decrease 


our larcenies,”” Ragan wrote Hoover, 
adding that no Junior Police member 
was booked on a larceny charge last 
vear. 

In 1936, Kiwanian Rodolph Le Croix, 
then local police chief, organized the 


b e.3 


: Blackwell’s underprivi- 
leged boys and promoted a_bird-house 


among 
building contest. 

That seemingly slight project and the 
too 


docket, numbering 


numerous larceny cases on 
1936 and 145 


in 1937, proved the percussion cap that 


petty 


115 in 


inspired Blackwell’s 43 local Kiwanianis 
to explode town fathers and brother or 
ganizations into admitting the need of 
an adequate juvenile recreational and 
activity program 

With Kiwanis leading the way, Black 


well did something about that need and 


today will match play and activity pro 
grams with any city treble its size. More 
than 2,000 boys and girls receive physi 
cal, social and cultural training under 
the present set-up. Not only underprivi- 
leged children, but all others may profit 
by the program 1f they wish to take part. 

lhe Junior Police, under the sponsor- 
ship of Kiwanians, is but 


one gear in 


the close-meshing machinery of boys’ 
and girls’ work. There is no duplication 
full 
time director has been hired to coordi 


of juvenile work, for since 1938 a 


nate all boy and girl activitvy—Camp 
Fire, Boy Scout, Stay-at-Home camp 


and, of course, Junior Police. 

Present director Fenton McAllister is 
football 
and specialist in the field of play and 


a Kiwanian, a_ former coach 
handeraft. 

The school System benefits, since Mc- 
Allister spends the school day among 
the grades instructing students in vari- 
ous crafts and sports, ranging from 
rhythm drills and dancing to mat work, 
archery, tumbling, badminton and target 
practice. \fter school hours he super- 
vises the boys’ clubroom activities, and 
two nights weekly is in charge of a play 
period for boys and girls. 

The Kiwanis club furnished and 
equipped the large clubroom, donated by 
the Masonic Temple. 

lhe program, designed to build strong 
bodies, 


mote alert minds, 


to stress sportsmanship, to pro 
to discover vocational 
aptitudes and develop initiative and 
other qualities of leadership, continues 
through the summer months. Picnics, 
swimming, all forms of outdoor play and 
tournaments are directed by McAllister 
an assistant. 


(Turn to page 414) 


and 
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VANCOUVER, B.C., 
KNOWS HOW 

Through the voluntary effort of local 
talent the Vancouver club produced six- 
teen musical comedies by means of 
which $80,000 has been raised for com- 
munity enterprises. The organization of 
these productions has been a gigantic 
task and possibly few professional com 
panies have given greater attention to 
every detail. Over a period of vears the 
show committees have developed among 
the members such a thorough knowledge 
of the work that the presentations have 
all compared favorably with those of 
professional companies. 

Because there had been developing 
within the club a feeling that there was 
a possibility of improvement, a special 
committee was appointed to give care- 
ful study to the whole problem of rais- 
ing funds for community work. Former 
Lieutenant Governor W. R. Burnett was 
chairman of the group which reported 
to the directors that the club continue its 
method of raising funds, recommending 
that they engage the services of a pro- 
fessional producer and professional play- 


A 


Part of the cast of ‘Naughty 


Marietta’’ show sponsored by the Vancouver, 


ers to take the leading roles. Arrange- 
ments were made with Edwin Lester of 
Los Angeles to undertake the production 
of the 1941 musical comedy and secure 
the services of four professional artists 
to play the important roles in Victor 
Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta.” 

But such efforts are not completed in 
a fortnight. There was the preparation 


of the chorus and the selection of the 


Vvvvvvvvvvvvvvv 


Gloss Prints 


are wanted for Club and District 
activity articles. We cannot use 
halftones, mats or anything but 


Gloss Prints 
& & & 4 fo eo 4» tm fe fe tr fr tr tr 


personnel for the secondary and minor 
parts. This work is commenced early in 
the fall and as in many years previously 
was carried on this vear under the direc- 
Madam Stan- 


ley Blyth as musical director. 


tion of Norminton, with 


] 


The prodt 


SMashing Ssuc- 


ction Was a 


cess and this connection the club did 
not overlook the stellar pertormances of 
the local 


months faithtully to perfect their respec- 


plavers who practiced for 


tive roles. 
Several weeks later the club through 


President Frank Chenoweth — cabled 
$7,500 to London as the net proceeds to 
aid the 


children in the bombed areas of 


Britain. President Chenoweth has con- 
tributed to this sort of effort, more than 
any member, having plaved leading parts 


in each of the seventeen productions. 


MARSHFIELD, MASS., 
GOOD SPORTS 

The devastating fire which swept the 
Bluff Marshfield last 


spring offered a challenge to the Ki- 


Ocean area of 
wanians of the community and it did not 
One of the first 
spond was Assistant Fire Chief Norman 
Sinnott, 
official capacity. One of the first to vol 
Past Harry E. 


who had the 


go unanswered. to re- 


1 


who was on the job in his 


unteer was President 
Eddels 


not only his place of busi 


mustortune to lose 


1 


ISS but ato 





British Columbia, club. Proceeds were for benefit of the children in Great Britain. 





94 
‘ rke ] 
t i yack as n 
t I tr see hat he 

1ii¢ ng 
( ent t the ember- 
ere tive in fighting 
( e, policing the area or helping in- 
ces of satetv and seeing that 
t their homes were pro- 
elite ine food Eleven 
( cl re now serving on the Town 
saad ( mittee 

} Lanne the Marshfield High School 
dit the Kiwanis Club of Quincy 
e a performance of “Kiwanis Ka- 
pers’ tor the benefit of the Marshfield 


Underprivileged Child Fund which had 


a result of the fire. 
PORT CHESTER, N.Y... 
BELIEVES IN SIGNS 


The Port Chester club conducted a 
brotherhood oratory and poster contest 
for the children of the junior and senior 
high school Phe effort was designed 
f the purpose of having young men 

en think of means of achieving 
cooperation 1 unity The contest 
theme “One Nation Indivisible with Lib 
erty and Justice for All” was an example 
ol ( ( ( action 

I} ( City audiences composed ot 

their classmate and teachers, children 
f rious national extractions delivered 
thet ition in presented their post 
( Con one t the plattorms were chil 
dren whose parental homes had been 1n 
relat (x inv, Italv, Russia, Greece, 


in the community 


participated the assembly programs. 
re the oratorv contest in- 
cluded the executive secretarv of the 
Communitv Chest, a member of the 
| at Village Board ot 
Ustee ind a prominent attorney. 
lhe poster contest winners were se 
lected by a ¢ ittee prominent in local 
t circles. The entries were so numer- 


posters were used as deco- 


for the entire building. 


BLAND COUNTY, VA.,. 
COMMUNITY BUILDERS 
sponsorship of the Bland 
a much-needed Community 
House has been built in the rural com- 
unity for the use of various local or- 
ganizations and groups. 

\ former citizen of the town has con- 


rare collection 


589 9s 
building a 


tei ( 
ot big game heads collected by him in all 
parts of the world, including polar bear, 
walru moose, elk, caribou, etc. 
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ELWOOD, IND., 
DEDICATES PLAQUE 

“Citizenship Responsibility” was em- 
phasized at Elwood when District Gov- 
ernor Roy S. Ruckman and State Gov- 
ernor Henry kf. Schricker took part in 


the presentation of a plaque by the EI- 


wood club to the schools of the city. 

Kiwanian William F. Smith, superin- 
tendent of the city schook presided and 
introduced President Ben Arkin who 
presented the plaque to Kiwanian C. C 


school. \s 


the plaque was unveiled Kiwanian Hillis 


Hillis, principal of the high 


said, “This plaque will not only beautity 
our schools but it will also serve as a con 


stant reminder of our duties as citizens, 


in our homes, our schools and in our 


lives.” Seventeen hundred persons wit 


nessed the ceremony. All pupils were 
present and preceding t] 


le program there 











This Fort Worth, Texas, delegation motored to Denton, Texas, for an inter-club meeting. 


was music by the high school band. 

The plaque was given a prominent 
place in the main hall of the high school 
so that students may see it while attend- 


ing school. 


AQUA FETE 
AT EVREKA, CALIF. 

The greatest aquatic show ever staged 
in northern California was held at the 


opening of the new park and swimming 


pool. 
Phil Patterson’s famous ‘Water Fol- 
lies” were brought from San Francisco 


at the expense of the Eureka club. Head- 


ing the galaxy of stars were Helen 


Crlenkovich, national women’s diving 


champion, 32 


performers including Pa- 
tricia Robinson, Victor Taylor, new div- 
ing sensation, Norman Hanley and Clyde 


Diaz, nationally known water clowns, an 


The finalists in oratory and poster contest sponsored by Port Chester, New York, with winner of first 
prize (left), and of second prize (right). 
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inter-collegiate diving champion from 
Stanford University, and a group of 10- 


year-old children. 


The dedication ceremony was held 
with former Lieutenant Governor Harry 
W. Falk giving the principal talk. Pro- 
ceeds of the show went to the club’s 


Crippled Children’s Fund. 


NEW LISKEARD, ONT., 
HEAR ABOUT POTATOES 

Trials and tribulations of potato grow- 
ers were vividly presented in word and 
New 
The speaker, Rupert Helmer, of the local 


picture to Liskeard Kiwanians. 
high school traced the history of the 


early potato from South America to 
Spain, England, Ireland and other lands. 

Many troubles of the potato grower in 
his tight against various diseases and in 
sects were shown in the reel of pictures 


accompanying the address. 


Samples of the various types of po- 
tatoes grown in Canada were displayed 
by the speaker through cooperation of 
the New Liskeard branch of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. 


JAMAICA PLAIN-FOREST HILLS, 
MASS., MAKES A GARDEN 

In preparation for the second annual 
Hills 


Show, approximately 8000 young trans- 


Jamaica  Plain-Forest Garden 
plants were grown in a school green- 
the 
\gricultural Department. 


house in cooperation with high 
school 

The club supplied the seed, and horti- 
cultural pupils obtained practical grow- 
ing experience. These plants were dis- 
tributed to children through interested 
teachers in local schools, thus eliminat- 
ing the difficulty of the previous vear, 
was distributed and most 


when seed 


small children were unable to bring them 


to the school 
through the criti- 
cal seedling 
growth state. Pa 


per pots were pro 


cured and. card 
board cartons 
from the local 
grocery stores in 
sured the trans- 
portation ot the 
plants in good 
condition. 

A limited sale 


of plants to the 


club members 


helped to detray “Ss 


some of the cost 


ot seed and 


p tS. 
The garden show 
a 


was developed as an incentive to grow 


the plants as well as possible and 


awaken enthusiasm which would lead to 


community improvement. Small awards 


were offered and cups were included tor 


combined school group competition. 


A capon round-up was sponsored by the Washington, Pennsylvania, club. 
members displayed dressed capons and received a merit award ribbon. 
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4-H 


CAPON ROUND-UP 
FOR WASHINGTON, PA. 

A feeding project is sponsored by the 
Washington club to encourage rural boys 
and girls to learn the application of mod 


ern poultry methods; to promote better 





Kiwanians of the Jacksonville, Illinois, club with 


their guests on the occasion of their annual 


Farmers’ Day. 


Four hundred and fitty children received 
plants and two hundred and _ thirty-tive 


participated in the show. 





Some of the students of high school (left) displayed their products at Garden Show held by Jamaica 


Plain-Forest Hills, Massachusetts, club. 


President White and Kiwanian Swan, instructor of horticulture 


at high school, are shown with them. 


relationship between town and country 
people, and to enable them to work to- 
gether for individual and community im- 
provement. 

At a special meeting the club tendered 
a round-up banquet to the 4-H members. 
Kach 


capons as an exhibit. 


member displaved two dressed 


Every 4-H mem- 


ber was present and had his dressed 


Capons On display. These Carcasses were 


judged on market condition and prepara 


tion for market by John Vandervort, 
poultry extension specialist of State Col 
lege. Every 4-H member received a 
merit award ribbon for his project. 


Capons displaved became the property ot 
the sponsor as part payment ot his loan. 

The program consisted of a brief sum 
mary of the project and Mr. Vandervort 
discussed capon feeding from a state wide 


He 


tuted a prime market bird and illustrated 


viewpoint. discussed what consti 


his talk with colored film including views 


ot several local 4-H projects. 








At the Indiana District 4-H Leadership Conference held at Indianapolis. Left: conference staff. Right: 
Club work. 
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CT dededaeheied 
SRASEORE 
SEARO 
Sig a 


group which is listening to A. B. Graham, founder of 4-H 


INDIANA HOLDS 10th AND LARGEST CONFERENCE 


annual 4-H Club Junior 
Conterence, 


State Fair 


Praiming 
y 


} 


held at the Indiana 


ground 


at Indianapolis trom June 2 to 


ittracted the largest enrollment in the 
tor ot the camp. 

\ total of 340 young people represent- 

every county of the state enrolled 

for the conference. Each of the 76 Ki- 

wanis clubs of Indiana sent young peo 

ple to the conference as well as civic 

groups in counties in which there were 





Members of Mid-West Side, Chicago, at ground 
Schoo! Crippled Children Left to right 
Miss Doniat, 
Superintendent William H. Johnson, Chicago Public 
One of the 


for 


custodian at school Thecia former 


Olive Bruner, school principal. 


no Kiwanis clubs. The annual 


ence was sponsored by the Indiana Dis- 


trict in cooperation with Purdue Uni- 


versity. 


Civie leaders of Indiana, state officials 


Purdue 
the 


and instructors from 


sity faculty addressed young 


ple during the tour-day conference. The 
theme of the conference was “Learn to 


Hart- 


Lead Through Leading.” E. L. 


man, LaPorte, served as camp director. 


Headliners on the program included 


breaking ceremonies of new addition to Spalding 


Kiwanian Ralph Jones; Andrew Christopherson, engineer 


principal; Mrs. Robert Mellin, Board of Education; 
Schools; President E. W. Quackenbush of club; Mrs. 
students is scooping the first shovel of dirt. 


contfer- 


Univer- 


peo- 


Past District 
Schutz, an 


Raymond 
H. J. 


Reed, director of the Purdue University 


Governor J. 


insurance executive: 


Extension department; District Gover- 


nor Roy S. Ruckman; State Governor 
Henry F. Schricker; and Dr. Z. M. 


Smith, of West Lafayette, state club 
leader. 

Embodied in the four-day schedule was 
instruction in 4-H Club and leadership 
problems together with recreation. Ves- 
per services were held each evening fol- 
lowing supper. During the morning ses- 
sions members of the staff from Purdue 
University gave instructions in subjects 
such as leading discussion, nature study, 
music, social recreation, orchestra and 
informal dramatics. 

A. B. Graham ot Columbus, Ohio, a 
pioneer in 4-H Club work appeared daily 
the conference Colored 


on program. 


motion pictures of special features of 


the conference were made for use of Ki- 
wanis clubs in Indiana and other civic 
groups. 

During the ten junior leadership con- 
ferences more than 3,000 rural young 
people enrolled for special training. The 
this 


stressed leadership and citizenship as es- 


instructions at vear’s session 


sential factors in national defense. 


Malone, N.Y.—More than $200 was 
realized as the net proceeds from a 
series of four programs put on in the 
high school auditorium. The money 
will be used for playgrounds for un- 
derprivileged children, three of which 


are under construction. 
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An inter-club meeting was held at Providence, Rhode Island, in honor of two 
Here is District Governor Robert D. Pryde (right), presenting one 
State Governor J. Howard McGrath (left), 
Kiwanis Objectives with President Raymond T. Allen looking on. 


Kiwanians. 
of the Kiwanians, 


RENSSELAER, N. Y., 
“TRUE BLUE’ 


One of the most unusual expressions 


of true Kiwanis spirit and fellowship 
occurred recently at Rensselaer, New 
York. 

It will be remembered that a_ short 


time ago the Rensselaer club’s meeting 


place was destroved by fire. The club 
lost its 


banner, 


\merican and Canadian flags, 


emblem, bell, gavel and other 
equipment 

Unknown to the Rensselaer club, the 
Albany club initiated a movement which 
resulted in a gift and presentation of an 
the 


course of the program Lieutenant Gov 


American flag and standard. In 
ernor Frank Rhoad presented a bell and 
gavel, a gift from Amsterdam, Glovers- 
ville and Schenectady clubs. 


2 

At an inter-club meeting with St. Lawrence and Montreal, Quebec, members present, State Governor 

of Vermont William Wills receives certificate of honorary membership in Montpelier, Vermont, club 
from President Glenn Mix. 


The thought of 
the 
ot 


presentation 
the gifts must 
be given to Ki 
William 


Spargo, chairman 


waman 


ot the Albany In- 
ter-Club 
tee, Lieutenant 
Rhoad 


Sec . 


commit- 


Governor 
District 
retary Timothy 
W. Tinsley. Upon 
conclusion of 
the audi- 
130. or 
the 
\lle- 


and 


re- 
marks, 
ence ot 


more gave 


pledge ot 


with a copy of 


giance to the lag. 
The 


have 


members 
most 
attend- 


been 
loval in 

ance, tor since the 
fire it has been 
necessary to make 
arrangements for 
the meetings from 
week to week un- 
til proper quarters 
can be obtained. 


BUFORD, GA., 


MAKES 
FRIENDS 
Stanley Shut- ° 
Pig Club. 
tleworth came 


from Johannes 


burgh, South Africa, recently to find out 


why or how the leather produced by the 
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Tanners of 


Allen 


Buford, was so far superior to that pro- 


Bona Incorporated 


duced in his own country. 


Before he started going into the files 


ot the company a Kiwanian invited Mr. 
Shuttleworth as a special guest. [Ex- 
plaining that he was here for a short 


time only, he had to decline an invitation 


to become a tullfedged member but was 


given a “Key” to the club and told to 


attend any dinner he wished. 
Krom October until April Mr. Shuttle- 


worth was given assistance in lis work 


and in April he was ordered to return to 
lett 


notes 


Johannesburgh briet 


the 


and with his 


case filled with concerning 


tanning of leather. Thus the Butord club 


promoted international good will 





Two gilts were purchased by the Creston, lowa, club for the organizing of a 
This picture was taken of the club's Agriculture Committee, after 
a luncheon honoring the boys (right), who made selection of gilts. 


MOTHERS HAVE THEIR DAY 
AT SAN BENITO, TEX. 

Sixty mothers over sixty vears of age 
vathered at luncheon of the San Benito 
club 

Opening with a group of old fashioned 
songs the day was dedicated to mothers. 
President C. L. Milner presided and in- 
vocation was given by C. S. McKinney. 
In response to the welcome, an address 
was made by an eighty vear old mother. 
Climax of the program came with the 
to the oldest 
the 


presenting of awards 
the 
est family, tor having the most grand- 
the 
Benito. An 


mother, mother having larg- 


children and mother residing the 


longest in San award was 
made to the mother with the distinetion 


of having been born the farthest from 


San gift being presented to 
Bankok, 


Siam, where her parents were mission- 


Benito, the 


a mother who was born in 
aries. 

The club’s Mothers’ Day luncheon is 
unique as they invite only mothers sixty 


years or more, 








WINERAL POINT, WIS., 
HAVE GOOD COOKS 
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A Home-Food Show was sponsored by Mineral Point, Wisconsin, club. Here are some of the winners 
with their delicacies. 


Education in all of its branches 


Home. 
has had Kiwanis support 


Encouragement of agriculture and 


stock raising has claimed the attention 





The Lexington, Kentucky, club held its annual agricultural program and these young people were quests 
and the recipients of trophies. 


party eals were included in the gala 
u up” of recipes 
The awards included a retrigerator, 
radio vacuun cleanet ind electric 
rr ‘ 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.. 
IN BRIEF 


he “Fresh Air ¢ 


Kiwanians 


amp sponsored by 


occupies a wooded 


tract of fortv acres on the outskirts of 
the city an housed in a modern and 
fully equipped fireproot building. Each 
veat different committee directs the 
cany ictivities, thus attording every 
Kiwanian an opportunity to have a part 


in promoting the welfare of the children. 
e club’s work in the interest of 
public health has been outstanding. It 
conducted a campaign to finance the 
Health Center and Free Clinic. The 
clinic is now connected with the Knox- 
ville Genet Hospital and is widely 
know! 
\ vital interest has been taken in the 
County Juvenile Court and the Detention 





of the club, donations having been made 


to individual future farmers and _ stock 


raisers. Sports in city and county schools 


have been encouraged. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA., 
WAS A FUTURE 


Miss Constance E. Haas, a sixteen- 
year-old junior, was adjudged the grand 
award winner in an essay contest con 


ducted in the junior-senior high school 
at Winter Haven, under the sponsorship 
of the Kiwanis club. It was a part ot 
the state-wide essay contest being con 


Florida 


winners 1n each school being 


ducted in two communities by 
their clubs, 
selected to enter a competition to de 
termine the best essay on “My Future 
Career.” 

Miss Haas’s essay on her plans to take 
up vocal and dramatic work was judged 
by three different committees as the best 
among the nearly eight hundred essays 
that submitted. At the 
meeting of the Winter Haven Kiwanis 


were weekly 
club Miss Haas was presented with an 
engraved fountain pen and pencil set, six 
other students who had done good work 





Sioux City, lowa, Kiwanians presented a Sound Movie Projector to the Red Shield Boys’ Club. 
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Members of Roseland, Chicago, enjoyed a unique and unusual inter-club meeting when they took 





to the air and flew to South Bend, Indiana. 


received medals and seven others re- 
ceived honorable mention. 

A committee confirmed the decision of 
the judges who were the Rev. J. G. 
Stradley, chairman of the club’s Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee, Kiwanians 
Jack McKay and William Fox. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO 
SUNBURY, PA. 

The Sunbury club celebrated its 20th 
anniversary in the hall of the Evangeli- 
cal church when 250 Kiwanians, officers 
and guests from Central Pennsylvania 
clubs gathered to hear Dr. Allen A. 
of the National 
of Manufacturers speak on “What Are 
We Defending ?” 


Foremost among the visiting Kiwan- 


Stockdale Association 


ians present was Past District Governor 
Martin Fry who twenty years ago when 
Kiwanis was first launched in Sunbury 
was county farm agent and helped to 
organize the Sunbury club. 

District Governor Victor Diehm pre- 


sented Past Governor Fry with an hon- 


orary membership certificate in the 


Sunbury club. 


Fourteen clubs in the Pennsylvania 
District sent groups to attend the anni- 
versary of the club. 


An inter-club meeting was held at Brandon, Manitoba. 
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schools and the junior high school by the 
principals. Badges, belts and arm bands 
have been furnished by the club. Each 
with a 
} 
i 


vear the boys are entertained 


] 


and ) 


Wiener roast are guests of the clu 


and school officials at football games 
and other athletic events. 

In addition to this, the members co- 
operated with the American Legion in 
a model airplane contest on May 18. On 


May 20 “I 


observed by each member having as his 


\m An American Day” was 


guest a boy or girl who had attained the 
age of 21. At this meeting each youth 
Was presented with a book containing 
the Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States 
the Monroe Che 
an oratorical contest were entertained in 


“Paint Up and Clean | 


Declaration ot 
and 
Doctrine winners of 
observance of 
Week.” 
BURLINGTON, ITA... 
SCORES AGAIN 
Burlington’s 
filled to 


eight topnotch acts and a ten-piece or- 


municipal auditorium 


was capacity recently when 





Left to right: Mrs. Robert J. Prittie; Interna- 


tional Vice President Prittie; President Jerry Woodlock and Mrs. Woodlock. 


YOUTH COMES FIRST 
AT DUNCAN, OKLA. 

A junior police patrol was organized 
by the Duncan club in 1937. Each vear 


selections are made from the grade 





Caldwell, Idaho, Kiwanians entertained 4-H members, club leaders and extension workers. 
results of the 4-H boys were displayed at the luncheon. 


Some of the 


chestra entertained the community for 
the benefit of the Milk Fifteen 
hundred dollars was thereby added to the 


und. 


fund which furnishes 60,000 bottles of 
milk to the grade school children. 

Ten thousand plant workers were can- 
vassed by the members and the news- 
papers advertised the show. The super- 
intendent of schools sent a bulletin to all 
principals urging attendance at the chil 
Six hundred boxes oft 


dren’s matinee. 


candy with the letter “K’ were sold 


during the intermission. 
The club made the largest sum in on 
night that any Burlington organization 


had ever made. 


LOGANSPORT, IND... 
PRETTIES UP 
Something new in service was pre- 
sented in Logansport when the Kiwanis 
club sponsored a campaign to “Brighten 
up the City.” Full page advertisements 


were placed in the community papers and 





on 
T { “i 
possible 
( f color 
é possible Re- 
longer worth repairing. 
t en needed, or if building has 
recently painted, have it washed. 
See how attractive ou in make your 
promotion of a clean city was 
tressed by a special committee of the 
o as to attract new residents and 
new industrie 
GREENWOOD, MISS., 
WEAR WHITE SHIRTS 
As a novel means of promoting in- 
terest in National Cotton Week, May 
16-24, members ot the Greenwood club 
| to wear white shirts at their 
eckly meeting. Any member violating 
the agreement was subject to a punish- 


ent which the members deemed fitting. 
National Cotton Week is set apart each 
year to promote the domestic consump- 
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Ottawa, Illinois, presented these books to the soldiers in camp. Captain Oliver Ovelmen; Kiwanian C. 
Davis and President Leon F. Levy presenting books. 


of Oklahoma. The purpose of the State given to teachers and counselors at the 
Employment Service was also explained. hotel. 

Group conferences were held in 40 vo There were swimming and archery 
cational and professional fields with two contests and musical numbers were 


general sessions and a luncheon was _ given at the general sessions. 


HAMILTON, ONT.. 
“TITANIA’S PALACE” 

The Kiwanis Club of Hamilton 
brought to the city as one of its war 
projects, the exhibition of ‘Titania’s 
Palace,” the outstanding work of the late 
Sir Neville Wilkinson. The palace was 
on display in one of Hamilton’s largest 
department stores. The proceeds from 
the exhibition were given by the club for 
the establishment of a Soldiers’ Recre- 
ational Centre for members of His 


Majesty’s Armed Forces who are lo- 


A unique ‘get-together’ was staged in the Utah-Idaho District when a special decorated train picked y é 
up Kiwanians on its way to an inter-club meeting at Pocatello, Idaho. cated in or nearby Hamilton. 


tion of cotton and this interest is de- 


t ike the members and the 
ious of the effort to aid 

osperity 
Che county agent was the guest speak- 
nd brought a message on the pros- 
pects of soybeans in the Mississippi 


LOOKING AHEAD 
AT SEARCY, ARK. 


More than 500 high school seniors, 


teache!l and college students, represent- 
60 schools, attended the State Voca- 
tional Guidance Council held under the 


rship of the Searey club and 


Occupational Guidance and Democ- 
racy vas the subject ot an address by 
Dr. F. Lyman Tibbitts, special director 


of Vocational Guidance at the University 





The Sidney, Ohio, club sponsored the selection of the county's two master farmers. Left to right: 
Kiwanians Asa Fogt; Arthur Sprague; the two winners; Renick W. Dunlap, member of the International 
Committee on Agriculture; Kiwanian A. W. Hobby presenting trophies. 
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As a farewell gesture to three members entering 


active military service the Kokomo, Indiana, club 


honored the members and fellow guard officers at the club's weekly luncheon. 


Special interest was added to the oc- 
casion by the presentation of a play con- 
Hamil- 


ton’s public schools, and each afternoon 


ducted by students from one ot 
while the Palace was on exhibition a dif 
ferent school presented a different play- 
let. 


the exhibition was the giving of awards 


One of the best ways of promoting 


to students of the elementary and _ sec- 


ondary schools who designed posters 


advertising the exhibition. These posters 


were of a varied nature, and awards 


were made to the winners on the eve- 


ning of the official opening. 
By sponsoring the exhibition the club 


not only conducted a splendid educa- 


tional feature but raised money for a 


good cause. 
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EARS FOR MUSIC 
AT HOMINY,. OKLA. 


Che 


7 


joint meeting of the Phi 
Hon In\ 


commemorate National 


annual 
harmonic Musie Club and the 
club was held t 


Music \\ eek 


joint 


Chis was the ninth annual 
As 


inspirational and enter 


meeting of the two clubs. 
the custom an 
taining musical program was furnished 


by the Music Club which was enjoyed by 


the 85 members and guests Chis joint 
meeting is the climax of activities of Na 
tional Music Week in Hominy 

Che club annually P1VeS a medal I 
the senior of the high school whi 
shown the most improvement in) must 


during the vear and this vear’s award 
went to Miss Ella 


of 


Jean Powell, daughte1 


Kiwanian A. J. Powell. 


Manasquan, New Jersey, members started the sale of defense bonds and savings stamps at the Manasquan 
postoffice. 


SPRINGFIELD 


$ ILLINOIS 


| SPRINGFIELD 
) ILLINOIS 





Photo Courtesy Illinois State Journal 


A banner and plaque were presented to the Springfield, Illinois, club, upon its entering the gold 


division. Left to right: 
Magazine, holding plaque which he presented to 
sented the banner he is holding; 

Governor George Lukeman; 


Secretary Frank R. 
Past Governor 


Past Governor Kaywin Kennedy; Merton Heiss, managing editor, The Kiwanis 


club; District Governor Harry S. Himmel, who pre- 
Keller; President George Day; Lieutenant 
Corwine E. Roach. 


MEDFORD, ORE... 
1-H LEADERS 


Thirty-five Jackson county 4-H lead 


ers and 52 Kiwanians and guests at 


tended the 4-H leaders banquet given by 


the Medtord club. The dinner meeting 
was held as special recognition to the 
leaders ot the county who gave their 


time and service in promoting the 4-H 


club program in their respective com 


The 


sented 32 communities in Jackson county. 


munities. leaders attending repre- 


The program included introduction ot 


leaders and Kiwanis” members, 


the 
awarding of pins to the first vear leaders 
club, and a 


} HH club 


and fifth vear leaders by the 
talk by H. C 
leader. 

President Verne E. Rolfe, in conclud 
ing the meeting expressed the pleasure 
ible 


dinner meeting and having the privilege 


Seymour, state 


of Kiwanis in being % to sponsor thi 


of paying honor to the local leaders who 
he stated. “do not begin to receive thie 


recognition to which they are entitled.” 
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€: e B Dou 

t t of the Lake City 

| een re-elect or 
ol 

H t Simpson, former secretary 
or t { ( I] club, h been 
elect ‘ ent of the American 
| ( Association, which = in 
cludes 1 thousand members located 1n 
the United States, Canada and foreign 
( 1 tric 

Three Held brothers are now in the 
Ser vice \ HI Held, M 1)., formerly a 
Kiwanian at Huntingburg, Indiana, 1s 
now a lieutenant commander in_ the 
United States Navy at Norfolk, Vir 
vinta: G. A. Held, M.D., Kiwanian at 
lasper, Indiana, is now a captain in the 
army at Fort Knox, Kentucky; O. C. 
Held, Ph.D., formerly at Pittsburgh, 
ennsvivania, is now a senior leutenant. 

Seth Lewis, first president of the 
Opelousas, Louisiana, club, and Ken- 
neth Boagni, third president, were 


District Attorney and Judge, 


respectively, of the 27th Judicial Dis- 


elected as 


trict of Louisiana 

Past President Harry B. Chalfant of 
Steubenville, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the local YMCA board and 
Kiwanian Robert |. Irwin, another past 


pre ident. has been elected vice president 


) Mitchell, a member at 


Carolina, was selected 


1941 


Kiwanian 


to direct the 
st campaign 


P. Gearing was elected presi- 


dent of the. Buncombe County Tuber- 


culosis Association. 

The Ashland, Kansas, club assisted 
with the recent city election. J. V. 
Severe, secretary and immediate past 
president, was chairman of the city cau- 
cus and Kiwanian Ray L. Crosby was 


mayor, 





Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
news that R. R. Knox 
elected president of the North Winnipeg 
Arthur E. 


thir- 


has been re- 
Association: 
re-elected 


tieth vear as secretary of the Winnipeg 


Conservative 


GGodsmark was for the 


Builders Exchange: Carl T. Kummen 


has been elected as an executive of the 
Winnipeg Builders Exchange; and W. 
4. Kennedy has been elected as an ex- 
ecutive of the Community Chest. 


Kiwanian Fred C. Kimball, a_ past 
president at San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia, has been re-elected mayor and 


(Gus) Thiebaud has been elected 


A.A 


to the school board. 


Governor Arthur S. Cory of the Pa- 
cific- Northwest District had an article, 
“Our Neighbors to the South,” in the 
May issue of the /l’ashington Education 
Journal, official magazine for teachers 


in that state. 


J. E. 
North 


Chamber of Commerce, L. E. 


Baker, member at Burlington, 
Carolina, is president of the 
Neese is 
first vice president and Jerry D. Strader 
is second vice president, while Kiwanian 


Matt 


Currin has been elected treasurer of the 


George H. Fowler is secretary. 
local Merchants’ Association. 


Kiwanian John H. Hicks, past presi- 
dent and active member of the Mountain 
Grove, Missouri, club, has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 















gant Comes ae 
are eV US 
aes is 





CHALFONTE. 
RADDON 





Word has been received of the election 
of Adrian W. Phillips, director of ad 
manager of Chal- 

\tlantic City, as 


vertising and sales 
fonte-Haddon Hall, 
president of the Hotel Sales Managers’ 
\ssociation. Kiwanian Phillips has been 
president of the Atlantic City club and 
for vears has been active in the organi- 
zation’s work in New Jersey. He was a 
member of the General Convention Com- 
mittee when Atlantic City was host to 
the 1930 International convention. 


sends us the 


THE 


Who's Who In Kitwanis 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


a .% 
katchewan, has been elected president of 
S. W. Johns is 

M. Stevenson, K. C., 
Lancefield, R. V. Real, J. J. Olm- 
stead, A. L. Elliott and J. A. Mighton, 


all members at the 


Murphy of Saskatoon, Sas- 


the Board of Trade; 
commissioner; J. 
ae 


Saskatoon, are on 


Board of Management. 


Kiwanian Sidney Stewart has been 
selected as secretary of the Anaconda, 
Montana, Commercial Club. 





Corwine E. 


Governor 


Past District 
Roach of Springtield, Ill., has been made 
permanent State Chairman of the United 
He 


charge of the responsibility of raising 


Service Organizations. will be in 
the Illinois quota for the operation of 
the U. S. O. 


J. Potter Reilly has been installed as 


mayor of Absecon City, New Jersey. 


Marvin J. Carlton, past president and 
member at McLeansboro, Illinois, was 
recently elected president of the South- 
the 
Kiwanian 
the 


club and was its first president. 


ern Division of Ilinois Education 


Association. Carlton is a 


charter member of McLeansboro 


Kiwanian William H. Wright of the 


Riverside, California, club, was ap- 
pointed by the Riverside County Board 
of Supervisors for a four vear term as 


County Agricultural Commissioner, to 


succeed himself. 


Kiwanian Oscar B. Rusness of Moor- 
head, Minnesota, has been named to the 
Civil Service Commission; Rev. Charles 
the 
Reinertsen is the 
the 


and R. B. Bergland is mayor 


T. Brewster is president of Boy 
Scout Council; S. G. 
re-elected president of Amphion 
Chorus; 


of Moorhead. 


Fred T. 


sippl, was elected president of the Mis- 


Neely, Greenwood, Missis- 


sissippi Society of Public Accountants 


at their annual convention in Columbus. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


HE’S A “SMIDGINEER” 


W. c. Tayloe, Los 
Angeles banker, has an 
interesting hobby. He 


is a “smidgineer” or, 
in other words, the 
chief engineer of a 


His 


R. R., The Toluca Sys- 





model railroad. 
tem, has grown so fast that Kiwanian 
Tavloe recently shoveled twenty-eight 
truckloads of dirt out ot his cellar to 
the 


Now he’s moving the turnace to get 


accommodate growing system. 
in another four hundred teet of track. 

This is no poor man’s hobby. A 
scale model of a locomotive costs from 
$150 to $600; other equipment in pro- 
portion. You can create a small rail- 
road empire for about $1,500. If vou 
assemble vour own models from un- 
finished around 
half. 


hours to complete a locomotive; four 


parts you can save 


It takes an expert around sixty 


or five, perhaps, to put together a Pull- 
man car or an electrically operated 
signal bridge. You can start a model 
rail system in a space about twelve by 
feet. But stopping it, — well 


that’s another story. 


sixteen 


+ 

KIWANIAN CRIPPEN 
EXECUTES PARKER SCROLL 

Kiwanian Robert Bruce Crippen, 
responsible for practically all of the 
art work in The Kiwanis Magazine, 
has received many deserved 
compliments on his preparation 
of the scroll presented to Fred. 
C. W. Parker, who, on June 30, 


retired as secretary of Kiwanis 


International. The scroll was 
presented at the Atlanta Con- 
vention by Past President 


William O. Harris as part of a 


tribute to retiring Kiwanis 


leaders. Kiwanian Crippen 
used designs emblematic of the 
21 International conventions 
attended by former Secretary 
Parker, with the signatures of 
the International Presidents 
who presided at these conven- 
tions. Crippen incidentally de- 
signed and executed the orig- 
inal wall plaques used to des- 
ignate each convention and 
which were introduced at the 


twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 


bration at Detroit in 1940. Wording 
[To Fred. C. W. 


er in acknowledgment. oft 


on the scroll is “ Park 
service to 
Kiwanis as International Secretary is 
presented this testimonial of apprecia 
tion of his contributions to the up 
building of this organization, and as a 
mark of honor and esteem the Board 
of Trustees conter on him the title of 
Secretary Emeritus.” Crippen is a 
member of the Chicago club. 
oe 


Double Value 
As swell a thing as a man can do 
Is to take some “‘tike’”’ in tow 
And buy him something he needs the most 
And watch his bright eyes glow. 
Maybe a coat or maybe some shoes 
Or maybe ‘twould be a treat 
To sit him down in a nice warm place 
To something good to eat. 
The good it would do would be immense 
And the whole world would applaud 
But the good it would do yourself, inside, 
Will bring you close to God. 
G. T. MONTAGUE. 
Traverse City, Mich. 
+ 
FULLERTON IN TECHNICOLOR 
“Have your picture taken in Techni 
color movies!” That’s the slogan of 
the Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, Calif 
fornia, whose membership of about 72 
is gradually being transferred to col 
ored films for record 
Steve MecColloch, 


Publicity Committee, 


use. 
the 


camera 


member of 
has a 


and every meeting day he lines up 


several club members, one at a time, 




















and takes his picture at his favorite 


hobby or pastime. The limit is 10 feet 


per person, which costs about $1.00. 
Cost is sustained by the member him- 
self. 

The Fullerton club already has a 


Technicolor reel of nearly 1000 feet in 


length showing most of its) major 


objectives during the last few veat 


+ 
SPEEDW RITTER DELUXE 
Mrs. Daniel S. Robbins, wife of 
District Governor Robbins ot the 


Southwest District, has been head of 


the Department of Commerce of Las 


Cruces, New Mexico. Union High 
School, for 25 vears She also teaches 
Gregg Shorthand and in 1940, with 


her class of 91, she was adjudged the 
world’s outstanding teacher. She was 


given a check and the world’s trophy. 


aa 
MOSTLY KIWANIS 
Kiwanis features very largely the 
June issue of “The Crippled Child” 
magazine ot the National Society for 


Crippled Children ot the United States 


of America. In a section devoted to 
“Executives of State Societies Recent- 
ly Elected” are the following: 


Arthur P. Miller, Past 


Mountain Kiwanis 


Governor, 


Rocky District, 


The Colorado Society for Crippled 


Children: Much of his work was 
done with the help of the Kiwanis 
Club of Denver, of which he is a 


charter member. 

M. J. Uline, President of the 
Washington, D. C., Society for 
Children: Mr. 
Uline’s interest in crippled chil- 
1936 


Crippled 


dren began in when he 
was appointed chairman of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Com- 
mittee ot the 


Washington. 


Kiwanis Club of 
Henry K. Peterson, 


dent, Lowa Society for Crip- 


pled Children: In 1928 he 
District 


Nebraska-lowa 


Governor ot the 


District of 


was 
Ki- 
wanis International. 


In the magazine there ap- 
pears an article, “To See Those 


Children Walk,” 


which is James H. Lake, man 


the author of 


ager of the Research and Activ- 
ities Department, General Of 


fice, Kiwanis International. 
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America’s Dynamic for Defense 
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rom 
‘ 1] ro ‘ 
{ t int t If the ern 
t Wt 1 
‘ tin) ; 7 
‘ ‘ 1] benetit 
\ to thre tal \ 1 t the 
sake bon 
( cept ot thre ht | 
1 1 to further ( 1 terial 
fare ubiect niv t the 
t ft ila hts of 
f espected. Our founding 
{ that ividuals, 1f giver 
, 1 tunit the free « 
pre their abilitie could) brin 
| 1 tal 1 Ol li a ind i 
1h | order for themselve Chey 
( ne vith the rights of the 
1 ucht by everv means 
{ ] t tect the ivainst the 
1 t trate The state was to he 
t t thre ple not the people 
t] ] the state 
\ equence, the great dynamics 
oO} 11 ter] ( Vste have been tree 
at nd | of reward. It is these 
that | e released the individual energies 
ot that have put a premium on ini- 
tiative entivent alertness and re 
ourcefiulne It 1 freedom of the 
it al oups to fight for thei 


adi S/¢) 


that has kept complacene\ ( 
} t yvithe ¢ 28 ur ecol 
; 1 ae | 
mv it tree ( 1 ( e OT reward 
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that have kept alive the spirit of adven 
ture that ha pushed us on and on to new 
tT t Ss 1 c1ence ind madustry It 1s 
the ict that all men are free and all men 


ave equal opportunity that 

po ible reliance on hope Ot reward 
rather than fear as a driving force: on 
persuasion rather than coercion as a 
technique in our relationships with each 
other. These great dynamics have been 


at work here in \merica ever since 1776. 


1 
} 
I 


iat the overall results 
of 


You and | know t 


1 


they 


1 1 
produced nave 


| 
Here in 


enjoyed the 


been the envy 


\merica 


highest 


every othet 


peopl 
have continuously 
standard of living of any country in the 
world. With six per cent of the world’s 


} 


population, we have accumulated forty- 


five per cent of the world’s wealth. That 
is dramatic proof of the statement made 
by Woodrow Wilson, that: “The highest 
and best form of efficiency is the spon- 
taneous cooperation of a free people 


No hi 


statement—but a practical factory axiom 


mere high-sounding phrase is that 


proved again and again in every- 


dav manufacturing. Cooperation, freely 


viven, will produce better goods faster 


than anv other method known to man. 


eee 
Charles 8. Donley. Kiwanian,. Comes of Age 


(/} rool 
lege and who will soon enter the armv: 
1 daughte who attends Wanchester 
School 

Just as Charley Donley marks the 


twenty-first anniversary 1n Kiwanis this 
a similar anniver 


the 


“hes 


member of his church, 


| ry Methodist Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsvivania \ change in place of 
residence twentv-one vears ago neces- 
itated a change in his church connec 
tions. so on Ne ptembet 19, 1920, Charles 
S. Donley was received as a member 
by tl church. 

His record as a church member very 
closely parallels his record as a Ki- 
wanian, for in a few short weeks after 
joint this church he was asked to 
tear in the church Sunday School. 
Here, too, as his ability and willingness 
were recognized, he assumed more and 
more responsibility, until today, and for 
ome time past, he has been general 
superintendent of the entire Sunday 


Page 38 } ) 


School, one of the largest in the world, 
embracing more than eighty teachers and 


eighty classes. Much of the credit for 
establishing and keeping up these classes 


Te ) 


for 


is due to Mr. Donley. quote his 


“He is 


consultation by young and old alike more 


pastor, sought advice and 
than any other lay man in the church.” 

Anyone who has been familiar with 
Charley Donley, both as a Kiwanian and 
as a church member, has noticed the 
unusual parallel of his work and recog 
both 
work has been the same, 


all 


were asked of him, doing 


nition in both places. In church 
and club his 
cheerfully and thoroughly doing 
things that 
them better than was expected and with 
out seeking or wanting any recognition, 
doing his work so well that recognition 
has sought him. 

This similarity of work and ideals in 
two entirely different worlds was co- 
ordinated some years ago when Charley 


Donley first presented to his club and 
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the idea that 


later every club in 


to International 


his home club and 


later 


Kiwanis International have a committee 


whose title and function was and is 
“Support of churches in their spiritual 
aims.” The year to vear work of these 
more than 2,000 committees will continue 
to be 1 


monial of the aims and ideals of Charley 


in vears to come a living testi- 


Donley. 


Somehow or other along with his 


business, church and Kiwanis activities, 
Mr able to 


considerable time to various civic activ- 


Donley was devote some 


ities He isa past vice president of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and 
is currently a member of the board and 
chairman of their Transportation Com- 
mittee. By appointment of Mayor Scully 


he is chairman of the Pittsburgh Trans- 


portation Research Committee. Along 
with these duties Mr. Donley has found 
time to hold office as immediate past 


president of the Shippers Advisory 


Board and was recently elected vice 


president of the Methodist Church Pitts- 
at 
Jumonville Camp at Uniontown, Penn- 


burgh Conference Training Center 
sylvania. 

Kiwanis as an organization and every 
Kiwanian as an individual is fortunate 
in having Charley Donley for a leader 
this year. Throughout the world and 
coming closer and closer to our countries 
each day the lights of civilization—and 
of all things that free men hold close to 
extin- 


slowly being 


The United States, 
as well as Canada, is in need of inspired 


their hearts—are 


guished one by one. 


leadership that we may continue to be a 
land where men may live, govern them- 
selves and worship as their conscience 
dictates. This leadership we will have 
this year, but if Mr. Donley were to 
write these next few words himself | 
know he would agree with me in saying 
(by paraphrasing Kipling) 

“Tt’s not the individual nor the organiza- 

tion as a whole, 


But the everlasting codperation of every 


blessed AY nul. = 
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Conducted by GEORGE : 
ACTING INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 











— — a 
EDITOR'S NOTE—Acting Secretary Kimball is on 
his vacation—catching fish—we hope. This material 
was mailed from the North Woods, in time for the 
presses but not for Artist Crippen to draw the 
customary cartoons. Mr. Kimball, the artist and 
the editor apologize. 


* ——________—_—_— ° 

QO. In your “Between You and Me™ 
column of the official monthly bulletin, 
you question our listing as club activities 


o 


the activities of individual members. My 
experience is that many members receive 
their inspiration for those activities from 
their association with the club, and if so. 
should the club not receive credit for the 
activities? (Secretary) 

A. There but that 
hundreds of Kiwanians have caught a 


can be no doubt 
vision of opportunity through their Ki- 
wanis membership. I can think of many 
men who did. That is one contribution 
which the service club makes to the in- 
dividual. On your monthly report, how- 
ever, you are making a report of activ- 
ities of the club and not of individuals 
except as those individuals work collec- 
tively on a club project. To me there 1s 
the 
How can you justify giving the 


a very distinct difference between 
two. 
club credit, for instance, for a doctor’s 
personal charity work just because you 
happen to learn of it? Every doctor han 
dles hundreds of such cases each vear 
and expects no publicity or special rec 
ognition, 

O. Why cannot we give an individual 
credit for 100% attendance on the basis 
of 52 meetings a year as well as on 
consecutive weekly meetings? (Secre- 
tary) 

A. The basic idea of Kiwanis is the 
weekly luncheon or dinner meeting not 
52 meetings a year. This principle de 
mands regular and continuous attend- 
ance of the individual member to main- 


tain the club at its maximum efficiency. 
Any “let this 
would do injury to any Kiwanis club. 


down” in fundamental 


Q. Our attendance during the summer 
months is so small because of vacations, 
etc., that we can hardly justify a speaker. 
Have you any suggestions for summer 
programs? (Secretary) 

A. There are many types of programs 
of general participation which are ac- 
ceptable substitutes for speakers during 
Our 


you 


t.e summer months. Service De 


partment is sending suggestions 
which I am sure will prove helpful. 

O. When ts the best time to start on 
high speed again following the summer 
“let down”? (President) 

A. Most clubs plan toward the weekly 
meeting after Labor Day and carry on 
with exceptional care through Septem 
ber. 

Q. What ts the difference between the 
organisation date and the charter day 
of our club? (Secretary) 

A. When the group has met the re- 
quirements of membership, a meeting is 
held, by-laws adopted and officers elect- 
ed. The date of that meeting is called 
the organization date, and this day ap- 
the The 
charter date is that on which the gover- 


pears in new club’s charter. 
his representative presents the 


The 


basic date on official records is the day 


nor OF 
charter to the club some time later. 


of the organization meeting. 

CO: Of whom does the delegate body 
of our International and district conven- 
tions consist? (President) 

A. At 


the delegate body consists of two official 


our International convention 
representatives from each chartered club 
in good standing together with the dele 
eates-at-large who are the past presi- 
the 
International 


and trustees of Ki 
the 


committees. 


dents, officers 


wanis and chairmen 


of standing International 
At the district convention, three repre 
sentatives from each chartered club in 
eood standing, one of whom shall be the 
president, with a delegate-at-large group 
made up of past governors and district 
officers constitutes the delegate body. 


OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


| For Kiwanis Clubs 
IDA 


Approved by 





International Board of Trustees 





CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 14-20 


* 
LOYALTY DAYS | 
October 4-5 
* | 
UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES AND | 
BUSINESS RACKETEERING | 
(A Panel Discussion) 
October 
* 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-7 


* 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK | 
October 5-11 








It could be a road in any one of a great 


number of states and provinces, this picture 
on the August cover. It happens, however, to 
have been taken in Minnesota, a state which 
certainly is completely typical of vacation- 
land. The road leads to cool nights and balmy 
days, clear-water lakes and rivers, whispering 
pines and fragrant forests. Kiwanians, many of 
them, are in vacation-land this month of August. 
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] not see that such a move would be 
iwnythis but an advantage But the 
things that are coming to pass cannot 
help resulting in changes of many kinds. 
One of the changes incident to this 
truggle will be a re-armed Democracy 
charged with the responsibility of in 
iv policing the world and tan 
vibly assisting in the social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the lands devas- 


tated by war. 
Yes, whatever varied viewpoints we 


might hold, there can be no denying the 


obvious necessity for change. Some- 
times I ask myself—and ask of others— 
(What do we want peace for anyway? 


Is it just that we may have leisure to go 
on in the same old paths of sin, tolerat- 
ing and encouraging the very social evils 
that constantly threaten our liberty and 
peace and lead ultimately to war? If 
the cost of victory, which means the de- 
fense of our liberties, includes the denial 
of a few paltry luxuries, which it would 
not hurt us to do without, who could 
have the heart to deny the justness or 


worthiness of such changes ?) 


Happily for us, the changes over 
which we might continue to mourn are 
physical in their nature. Hitler, though 
he may study astrology, as is reported, 


cannot wrest the stars from their courses 
or change the orderly sequence of sun 
and moon nor the seasonal changes that 
brine about seed-time and harvest. It 
was this great fact that a London dweller 
rejoiced in when, after seeing his home 
reduced to a pile of rubble he sat down, 
mused, and then wrote: 
“Old London's dim and crusted walls 
fre but the work of human hands; 
What man has fashioned for us falls, 
What God hath breathed into us stands.” 

Well, the kind of a world the coming 
generation faces is a changing world, 
but withal, a challenging world, 

Even if there were no “new worlds to 
still be a 
the 


coveries already made and bringing their 


conquer,” life could pretty 


thrilling adventure enjoying dlis- 
blessing to those to whom as yet they 
are unknown, and in seeking to have to 
put to right uses the things which even 
now by their misuse are cursing millions 
of lives. 

I do not believe that every last dis- 
covery beneficent to man has been made, 
and therefore, as the impetus of self 
preservation always lends itself in time 
ot war to the discov ery and perfection of 


there is a chal- 


inventions, 


scientific 


lenge in this very hour for young people 
so inclined. 

But even if every discovery beneficent 
had 


still be a two-fold challenge, especially 


to man been made there would 
for the young people of North America: 
the challenge of the unblessed millions of 
heathendom, and the challenge of right 
things wrongly used. 

Mental genius, for example, is rightly 
used when it tends to the service and 
good of others; it is wrongly used when 
it devises means for their torture, de- 
struction and death. 

There have been critical times in the 
history of all nations, days which to 
those too near to enjoy a true perspective 
seemed unutterably dark, but days which 
in the light of history as a whole have 
been the portals opening upon some new 
era of prosperity. 

When Christianity came to the world 
nearly two thousand vears ago it came 
to a world wonderfully prepared for its 
All 


consciously to men the way was being 


establishment and progress. un- 


made ready for it. The great far-flung 
campaigns of Alexander the Great gave 
a common language, (the Koine Greek), 
to most of the known world; the dom- 
the kept 


peace, and erected the great inter-pro- 


ination of Roman Empire 
vincial highways along which the new 
Evangel sped upon its way. 

As the world into which Christianity 
came in the first century was significant- 
lv prepared, so do I believe it is being 
prepared for even greater things today. 
It is no mere accident that to this age 
it has been given to discover the marvels 
of speedy travel and communication, and 
the humanitarian inventions of science. 
It is true that an Anti-Christian usurper 
the the 
throne wielding them for his own evil 


seems at moment to be upon 


purposes. But the challenge that faces 
the youth of this generation is to see 
to it that these great powers, so many 
of which are now wrongly used, are put 
to their proper and intended uses. 

And what I 
I say not merely because | am a 


I may go even further. 
say, 
Canadian speaking on behalf of my coun- 
trymen to you who are citizens of the 
United States, but because I sincerely 
that the 
fundamental institutions and wealth of 


believe it. I am = convinced 
natural resources possessed by this con- 
tinent are not a matter of blind chance, 
but have been providentially entrusted to 


us for such an hour as this. Indeed, 
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Louis Agassiz once declared that the 
American continent was the first to be 
created, and would be the last in ful- 
fillment in the designs of the Creator. 

There is not only challenge for young 
people in the present hour; there is chal- 
lenge entirely without precedent in the 
history of the world! 

If, then, we have answered the ques- 
tion as to what kind of a world the com- 
ing vouthful generation will have to face, 
by showing it to be one of change and 
challenge, we may proceed to answer 


the second question, namely, 


With What Equipment Must Youth Be 
Provided to Face This New Era 
Successfully? 


First and foremost for the equipment 
of youth for these days of challenge, and 
absolutely indispensable to their realiza- 
tion, is victory. I have spoken of the 
challenge of peace to come that we might 
understand the justification of our hopes 
of victory, our right to survive. But let 
fact that the first 
necessary requisite of equipment with 


none mistake this 
which youth must be provided is Vic- 


torv—"Victory.” as Prime Minister 
Churchill described it, “at all costs and 
in spite of all fears”! 

The curse of Nazism, of the Prussian 
Overlord, of the Neitschean Superman’s 
bad 


merely curbed but eradicated—by total 


dream must be eradicated — not 
war, by disciplinary treaty legislation, 
by careful surveillance in post-war years 
of any tendencies to militaristic ambi- 
tions, and in the altruistic field by pa- 
tiently teaching in the truths of liberty, 
justice and peace the minds that have 
the 
pagan militarism of the totalitarian dic- 


been warped from the cradle by 


tatorships. 

The only way to preserve the world 
as one of hope and challenge as I have 
described it is by a decisive victory as 
speedily as possible! I am personally, 
as are my countrymen, profoundly 
erateful for the all-out share in that vic- 
tory to which you in the United States 
have pledged yourselves in producing on 
a magnificent scale so many of the 
“tools” needed to “finish the job.” 

Let us not be short-sighted, however, 
in our estimate of what total victory 
War will 


not be ended by the stopping of the ag- 


means and what it will cost. 


gressor and the signing of peace treaties. 
War must be dealt with in respect to its 
primary cause—the root of selfishness 
in the human heart. This is not a task 
for the legislators, important as their 
part is in the affairs of mankind, nor for 
the leaders of our forces on land and 
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sea and in the air, glorious as their ex- 
ploits are, but it is related to the appli- 
cation of a personal regeneration in the 
heart and life of individuals. 

It must be borne in mind that while 
the future of the youth of our land must 
be safeguarded by victory, a victory re- 
sulting in exhaustion and paralysis is not 
enough. Some elixir of life is needed, 
some wital essence of greatness is re- 
quired. 

And what is the vital essence of great- 
ness? What made our Fathers great? 
You say, “Our Fathers were great be- 
cause of their honest toil and sincere 
faith in God.” And I tell you that the 
vital essence of greatness with which 
our youth must be provided is an oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to emulate our 
Fathers who had a firm faith in the dig- 
nity of toil and enjoyed the unconscious 
culture of its discipline, and day by day 


nurtured a simple trust in God and con- 
fidence in his providence. 

One day a neighbour of mine going 
to the corner met two little boys, aged 
about five and three vears respectively. 
The smaller of the two was standing with 
his hand in the hand of his bigger brother 
and his red woolen toque pulled down 
over his eves. 

“Why, you can’t see with your hat 
down over your eyes like that!” said my 
friend. 

And 
quickly, 


the brother answered 


bigger 
“Bue lean!” 

Yes, the way is dark ahead, but when 
“T cannot see,” 
but of 


we cry out in our fear, 


there is a Voice, not of man, 
Omnipotence that answers, “But [ can,” 
in the strength of whose arm both vouth 


and old age together can safely trust. 


Tomorrou—the Test 
(From page 381) 


spiritual preparation, This furnishes the 
opportunity for this great organization 
to build an impregnable nation in spirit 
and purpose, prepared for hardships and 
sacrifice and ready to undergo whatever 
may be necessary to achieve the ultimate 
goal of security and peace, and the pres- 
ervation of our free institutions for our- 
selves, our children and all those who 
come after us. 

Amid all the terrible things connected 
with this 
the devastation of war, there must come 


chaotic world condition and 
some good results. Already we have had 
in this country a reawakening of our 
national loyalty; a fresh appreciation of 
democracy and the grants and rights of 
our Constitution and guaranties of our 
Bill of Rights; 


ideals of the Republic and a broadening 


a new dedication to the 
of national unity. Fortunately we have 
had time to discover and unearth some 
ot our fifth columnists and to reveal the 
activities of the subversive groups before 
it was too late. We have had time for 
real Americans to assert themselves and 
to make their voices heard in the councils 
of the nation. There is still much to be 


done. There is no room for divided 
loyalty in America and no place tor 
communist, nazi or fascist devotees or 
sympathizers in any places of trust or 
responsibility in this land. The govern- 
ment, the colleges and universities, the 
public schools and other similar institu- 
themselves of these 


Only last week three 


tions should rid 


human termites. 


New 


York and Pennsylvania with over seven 


local unions of school teachers in 
thousand members, were expelled be- 
cause of their allegiance to communism. 
It is high time the nation was cleaning 
house. 

Since last June—just one year—we 
lost 
hours in essential defense industries by 


have over eighteen million man 
strikes, most of which have been engi- 
neered or incited by subversive groups, 
communists, nazis and aliens who belong 
to labor unions and have used every pre 
tense to declare strikes and thus hinder 
and delay our whole defense program in 
this period of crisis when we are racing 
an effort to Britain 


with time in save 


and protect our own nation, 
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Happily the government has begun to 
crack down on these disloyal elements. 
There should be no let up. Every strike 
atfecting defense preparation should be 
prohibited, at the same time fully pre- 
serving the rights of labor to have its 
demands investigated and passed upon in 
a fair and impartial way, but in the 
meantime guaranteeing the continuance 
of the work. No better use can be made 
of our army than to suppress and control 
this disloyal element for it would profit 
this nation nothing to be defended from 
engulfed in 


a foreign foe only to be 


fratricidal warfare at home. It must be 
understood that law and order shall be 
maintained and the real test of the power 
of our democracy to endure and survive 
will come in the manner in which we 


deal with these disloyal groups who 
would undermine and destroy our whole 
fabric of government. 


Something Glorious to Come 
Something glorious must come out of 
this terrible sacrifice in blood and treas- 
ure which is being made. Already we 
look across the seas and behold England 
and her allies baring their breasts night- 
ly to shot and shell and bursting bombs 
and realize that for months they have 
suffered and sacrificed with fortitude un- 
changing, faith untailing and heart un- 
The courage and valor of her 
900 


quailing ; 


people for vears rise out of a 


glorious past to sustain Britain in this 
We 


these representatives of our noble an 


hour of her Gethsemane. salute 
cestors across the seas and pledge them 
the mighty assistance of this giant Re- 
public of all the earth in guns, planes, 
bombers, tanks and all the implements 
of warfare, together with the necessary 
help to make their delivery possible. 
The outlook has not been too encour- 
However, | refuse to become 


aging. 
pessimistic. I do not underestimate the 
task, nor minimize the difficulties, but 
I know something about the wealth, the 
might and 


resources, the initiative, the 


the power of America—something of the 
spirit, valor, courage and heroism of her 
people—and while the dictators may walk 
across a good portion of the earth today 
with Titanic tread, the everlasting to 
morrows belong to God and He has not 
abandoned, neglected nor forgotten His 
world. In His own good time and way 
He will vindicate His sovereignty in the 
world, and when peace does come to this 
troubled earth, I covet for America the 
privilege of furnishing the moral and 
spiritual leadership for mankind under 
God in the building of a peaceful and 
happy civilization. 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 


New hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 





WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





5300 Block— 

1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUR 

at EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 


on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Hotel OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


e 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


* 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pe 












- 
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THE LINCOLN HOTEL © 


Marion, Virginia 


“The center of civic and social life of 
Marion and Smyth County” 


Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays at 6:30 











NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 
| 
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a. With 


KIWANIS | Crnada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. —Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every We dne sday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays, 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Hicadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday lunc heons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy- clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 





Kiwanis Headquarters 
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a In New York—It’s = 
+4 ™ + +} 
= HOTEL MeALPIN : 
= Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
c John J. Woelfie, Mer. a 
= Broadway at 34th Street = 
STM ston snc en smn sca 
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Dh e 


{ in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 


; AIR-CONDITIONED 


GENERAL conan 


ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


1“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 











Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 














CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 








Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 





GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 














Bluefield 
West Virginia 
KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 


oeetimag ” 
WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 











POSSSSHSOSSSSSOOSOOOOOSS 3303 3 33 











+ @in AKRON it’s $ 
THE MAYFLOWER : 
ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE + 
= «Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . . both DEWITT OPERATED 3% 
... and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. § 
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Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
ae lating ice water, radio 
West Virginia’s = or 39 bedrooms and all public 


newest and most ‘pace completely air conditioned. 


| 
| 
loud speak- 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up | 

| 


ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 








HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters 
SHERMAN 
mseso CHICAGO 














a KIWANIANS MEET AT fj) 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


g VERY HEART OF 


| 1a 18 NEw YORK 


UPSTATE 









James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 sooms trom $3 
SYRACUSE x NEW YORK 





HOTELS AWAIT’ LOU! 





ge pe 


itm, HOTEL and BATHS 


: ‘ies KIWAN 
TT WEDNESDAY 6:15 


HOT SPRI NGS %i7 ARKANSAS 


















The 





, KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
=) in the — CAPITAL 





3 CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


Dist Ts 


=a HOTELS OF 
S vase Se. 
¥.\ 





BWWAMAVVesesesaanasasassaanaasasy 


Lapua oo 


he and hapms sh Bungalows 
3201 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 


where the Kiwanis Club meets 


aANWXARRBARRRBRBARBRRBREERREEBBEER 


prreeeaaauaaay 
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WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down Town Club 





,is** HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








HOTEL 
Springfield, 


Kimball “we 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 
FRED W. PEVERLEY 
General Manager and Kiwanian 


Perfectly appointed 
modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and Service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 





—HOME OF KIWANIS—— 


IN OMAHA 


Luncheon Every Friday 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 











? 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 

Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
1941 Convention Headquarters 

Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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Public 
(from 
, , 
| vere asler ft and 
' : ; seein 
‘ eu , tine thre chest 
the t st thre ( 
( ti in C1\ Zations 
( u ent 1 ive to 
ul the Ihilosophy of the 
i ee Phe peopl arg 
tiie Ve It fascinating 
t \1 erica peo] le arouse 
ey ely ind to begin to demonstrate 
t tii to survive It is fascinating 
t erve the working of a revitalized 
te ee many difhculties 
ppear before its majestic march 
t ou the land, ind to see the responss 
ficials to the demand and sup 
ft inion. We have got to get 
t ( thre normal, indispen able 
det oOcTacy Che Presi 
t the country need the benefit, 
est ntributions of an price pend 
ent | lative branch of the government 
, 1 t resume with the upport 
pinion its constitutional — re 
lita The question is whethe1 
ll gather its strengt} 
‘ © it rmal functioning in out 
vernment in time to enable 
to meet our problems 1n time to escape 
the fate of the other democracies of the 
Lhe t dreadful spectacle in all our 
perhaps is t see this great 
nation walking in the lootsteps ot 
| ‘ valku toward the common 
m ot the democracies of the world: 
to see individuals fighting for profits, 
fighting for place, and fighting for 
power; to see industries closed down 


whose products are essential to give us 
a chance to become so well equipped that 
no people will attack us or if we are at 


tacked be able to defend ourselves. 


Opinion 


page 3835) 


We 


thin 


have in a sense a 
line of floating battleships on the 


When the 


eas 


broke, all the French people realized the 
danger But it was too late We 
have to convince ourselves, the people ot 
\merica, and I believe there is a grow 


ing consciousness ot it, that if we are 


called to do battle and we do not win, 


there will not be any profits for people to 


scramble over; there will not be any 
social gains for people to be fighting 
about. Look at France and England 


today and see how many people are there 
now who have any property to quarrel 
about or any social gains to protect. 

But this scramble for power and profit 
ind gain is not the thing of fundamental 
the un 


trouble. It is an indication of 


the American people to win 
We are flirting with defeat. We have 


the crazy notion in America that we are 


fitness of 


the special wards of God Almighty and 


to shoot at us first. It 


nob ly is going 


has never got through the consciousness 


it the American people that at this very 
time there is a chance of America being 
defeated, a chance for us to join the list 
whose 


We 


world-wide responsibility 


Ol democracies course Was iden 


tical with have assumed a 


ours 
sort of when 
we are not even prepared to detend our 
selves against those whose power we 
challenge. 


\ll over 


that people may be free. 


the world men are dying 


These are times 
when people who are fit to live are will 
ing to die for the things which make 
living worth while. Our imperative 
necessity is for a public opinion which 
will drive us to the greatest possible 
the for the 


efficiency in preparation 


preservation of our nation—preparation 
for every possible emergency. We have 
no other business worthy of considera 


tion now. 


eee 
A Hospital Is a Place to Get Well 


: _* 
( From Page D464 


six lead 
CIty (one of 


» is essential tor 


uct ) and 16 farmers met in the un 
. , _ 
lertaker’s parlor, organized, and 52 
ires were pledged and each man prom 
ed fe ell more (As a matter of inter- 


these men later 
the nucleus for our present Ki- 


club.) A 


huge thermometer to 





register the sales was constructed and 
at last the shares bubbled over the top. 
Four officers, a doctor, and a lawvet 


motored to the capital and a corporation 
was formed. Then came the job of col- 


lecting the promises—this was accom- 
plished after much difficulty. One hun- 


Sil. 
and 


dred shares at $110.00 per share 


000: $10,000 for lot and building 


$1.000 for a reserve fund. There were 


Maginot line. 


French Maginot line 


THE 
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many who still said “It can’t be done.” 
But not as many as before. 


A lot 


was purchased with an old 
house to be used as a nurses’ home and 
a kitchen. Excavating was done by one 


of the stockholders to help pay for his 
share. They even inveigled the architect 
to take one-half a share for part of his 
pay and he being a home town boy fur- 
thet helped by doing his job for five per 
cent and not taking a commission from 
The tile 
tirely new kind and there was no build- 
100 miles 

So the board 


of directors drove to the kiln to bicker 


his sub-contractors. was an en- 


ing within a radius of con- 


structed of this material. 
for a price, advancing the theme “our 
building could be used as an advertise 
for his merchandise—he 


ment” gave 


them a price and it was a good one. 
Many of the doors, all of the plumbing 
except the bathtub, and the hard wood 
Hoors were purchased from a razed gov- 
ernment building. The battleship lino- 
leum was purchased for 80 cents per 
square yard from another building that 
was being wrecked and sold. Used cork 
was purchased for a song, almost, from 
a packing company, to be used for roof 
The labor was done almost 


entirely by the home town boys and the 


insulation. 


architect gave them the benefit of his 


purchase price on new material. Sod was 
donated for the lawn by one of the stock- 
holders. Paint was purchased whole- 
sale and one of the stockholders who is 
a painter did the work at a reduced 
price. Then the furnishing was easy. 
The Ladies Aid, ladies from the various 
churches, farm ladies, clubs and two or 
three leading citizens each would fur- 
nish a room. Various sewing clubs made 
curtains, sheets, pillow cases and other 


The 


neighboring town wrote they wanted to 


linens. Farmers Union from a 
eive 40 dollars, so a drinking fountain 
was purchased for the waiting room. 
The building is a two-story tile, with 
a flat roof built on a knoll with the old 
The first 


rented to two doctors for a clinic and 


house at the rear. floor is 


their equipment. The second floor is a 
fifteen-bed hospital and the main en- 
trance to the hospital is at the rear, so 
constructed that the ambulance can drive 
right up to the back door. This saved 
the cost of an elevator. The downstairs 
was equipped by the doctors and their 
rent provided a constant and_ reliable 
source of revenue to the corporation 
This is an important selling point. The 
hospital proper is modern and complete- 
lv equipped. The $5,000 sterilizer was 
purchased from a defunct hospital at 
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one twenty-fifth its original price and | 
had been used only six months. The op- 
erating room light was furnished by the 
American Legion and these doctors 
were first to use the new daylight bulbs 
in the operating room. This board of 
directors were “‘go-getters” and believe 
me they worked together in pooling 
their ideas and schemes. Their theme 
was to get this hospital built for $10,000 
and they did. When finally completed, 
it contained every essential found in city 
hospitals, for relief of suffering and 
eradication of disease. 

July 8, 1937, was the opening night 
with three patients occupying three pri- 
vate rooms. The average for the rest of 
1937 was six patients per day. For 1938 
was 7.7 patients per day and for 1939 
was 84 and 1940 showed 9.9 patients 
per day. In 1939 an air conditioner for 
the entire hospital was added in the fur- 
nace room which had been planned at 
the time of the original design. They 
boast that it is the one and only hospital 
in their area completely air conditioned. 

Since July 8, 1937, this hospital shows 
that 1,297 patients have been hospital- 
ized. Experience shows that the hospital 
has been operated at a cost to the patient 
of about 65 per cent of the concurrent 
cost of city hospitalization. The building 
is owned by the Hospital Corporation 
and is maintained by the corporation 
and an eleemosvnary corporation set up 
for non-profit, to avoid law suits, called 
the Community Hospital Association, is 
responsible directly for the running of 
the hospital and this latter associa- 
tion rents from the hospital corporation 
proper. The association owns the equip- 
ment and pays to the corporation one 
dollar and a half per day per patient and 
the doctors pay fifty dollars a month 
rent to the hospital association. The hos- 
pital proper is run by a business man- 
ager who is responsible to the hospital 
association. Right now they have about 
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$3,500 on hand and have expended over 


$3,000 in necessary equipment since the 
opening dav Qf course, certain cases 
ire taken to the city, as under certain 
conditions city pecialists come to the 
Community Hospital. The hospital has 
an open staff and neighboring doctors 


tanding and members 
and the 
ociation are welcome to bring 


Hospital 


are in good 


of their local society \merican 
Medical A 
patients to this Community 
have a hospital that is as mod- 
It’s all paid for. It 
has an accumulation of money just lying 
It has 


It is running in 


tomorrow. 


in the bank waiting to be spent. 
never lacked patients. 
complete confidence and trust; and, best 
of all, it is making available to the peo- 
ple of the community at prices they can 
Stockholders and 
the board of directors who obtained the 


pay, hospital service 


reduced prices and who worked on the 


tile manufacturers and who are as inter- 
ested in the hospital as they are in their 
own homes and churches, are going to 
see prices remain within sixty-five per 
cent, and those who want filet mignons 
and black mushrooms have them, for the 
other thirty-five per cent. The best part 
of all is that any community wanting a 
hospital can have one. The citizens of 
this community feel that there is no 
need for an increase in taxes to build 
government hospitals in the rural dis- 
All they need do is follow this 


community’s very simple procedure. If 


tricts. 


you are in a litthe community and want 
a hospital—well, I know one community 
that did it; and if you are further inter- 
ested, you may write me; I shall be glad 
to put you in touch with the Board of 
Directors of this hospital. Medical eth- 
ics prohibit me from going into further 
detail. 


TEN YEARS TO LIVE, OK TO WAIT? 


(From page 379) 


but an othce worke ci. teacher, policeman, 


po tal employee and those throngs of 


others who work for wages must face 


compulsory retirement which, all trends 
indicate, will be age 65 very soon, Most 
! them will have 10 or 15 vears out of 
office, vears in which they will “miss 
their old chains” as Charles Lamb put 


it in his own case. 

Charles Lamb the essayist had no 
qualms about retirement, though he does 
admit in his essay “The Superannuated 
Man” that the first few days of it were 
uneasy days when “thinking I was 
happy knowing I was not” he went 
back to visit his old office friends only 
to find himself already something of an 
outsider, a strange But he had been 


preparing himself for retirement for 
part of the 40 vears he had 


k’s desk in the 
bottom Oot 


the bette: 


worked at his clet India 


House at the Mincing Lane. 


Through his working vears he had got 


himself another interest in life, an inter- 


est which he found so pleasurable, even 


fascinating, that he could look forward 


to his retirement vears and write, “1 
know that mv resources are sufficient.” 
Not money resources, for this clerk of 


a hundred vears ago was being retired 
on an annual pension of one-half his an- 


nual salary, but “resources” with which 


to fill his retirement vears. Lamb’s chiet 


resource was writing, something few of 


an foster, but in addition he loved 


to walk the streets of London. gazing 


into the shop windows and watching the 


ebb and flow of city life. But my ob- 
servation is chiefly this, that Lamb had 
prepared himself f 


fizity, just as the magazine advertise- 


for retirement ac- 


ments are urging you and me to pre- 
pare for retirement security. 
And 


world. 


the 
Winston Churchill when out of 


retirement activities fill 
politics retires to his bricklaying and 
Ruth 


his golf and, eventually, Roosevelt will 


history writing. Babe retires to 
men all 
the 


horedom and monotony of the retirement 


retire to his stamps. These 


have secured themselves against 


vears. When the curtain falls on their 
regular, full time work they will find 
that they have provided themselves, as 
Lamb puts it, with some steward or 
judicious bailitf to manage their estates 
in Time. 
In a land 
judged by its cash value, by its profit, 


where effort and time is 
its cash-register ring, many men think of 
hobbies as time-wasters, as leaf-raking, 
furnace-room enterprises indulged in by 
grown men who ought to know better. 
On the other hand there are probably 
just as many men who have tried out 
this hobby-stuff and have graduated— 
whose attics or cellars have dust-covered 
equipment, fishing rods and creels, cam- 
era tripods and developing trays, wood 
carving tools and bits of balsa wood 
which these many vears have lain neg- 
Churchill to the 


hobby of bricklaying, Ruth to golf, nor 


lected. was not born 


Roosevelt to stamp collecting and per- 
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haps, if truth were known, they did not 
take up such interests as a form of re- 
tirement insurance—yet that is what it 
now amounts to. Each of them prob- 
ably tried out and gave up a number of 
hobbies before finding the present one. 

Man is not born to a hobby any more 
than he is born to a certain kind of job. 
He’s got to go out and find himself one; 
and for most of us it’s not merely trying 
out one but several, until like finding 
the girl we married, or the house we 
hought, we know it’s the only one for 
us. The only one, the authentic thing! 

But luckier than the hobby-man is the 
man with an avocation, an out-of-office 
interest which he looks forward to with 
such zeal that, could he make a living at 
it, he’d gladly give all his time to it. 
The late Zane Grey had his deep-sea 
fishing, Heywood Broun his painting, 
and Anthony Trollope, who finally did 
give up his office job for his avocation, 
his writing. 

But what then remains for the man 
who could never generate an interest in 
hobbies, or who graduated from hobbies, 
or who has not been able to find himself 
an avocation? Taking trips in glass- 
bottomed boats, playing shuffle-board or 
just sitting in the Southland’s winter 
sun is not, to every man, a pleasurable 
outlook—even if it did suit the family 
pocketbook or family convenience. What 
is he to do for 10 or 15 years? 

I believe the Republicans have the 
They have pointed the way! 
the 
drought it has been the Republicans who 


solution ! 
During long-continued __ office- 
have fathered the very logical argument 
that the judgment, wisdom and experi- 
ence of the living, former Presidents 
ought to be called upon to serve the na- 
tion. 

What of Mr. Willert’s judgment, wis- 
dom and experience which, until the 
calendar summarily pronounced him un- 
fit, untrustworthy and senile, was sought 
Cannot the 

Indeed it 


draft him, won’t go 


and respected and followed ? 

community use Mr. Willert? 
but it 
out and invite him. 


can, won't 
He’s got to go out 
and get himself a new job just as he 
did forty years ago—this time a job in 
community service. 

“England hath need of thee,’ Words- 
worth wrote of Milton in the early part 
of the 19th century. And so, too, each 
community, however small, hath need 
of Mr. Willert, his judgment, wisdom 
The 
Community Chest, the Boy Scout Coun- 


and experience. Red Cross, the 


cil, the Library Trustees, the Church, 
the Community Playground, and all the 
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other various public and quasi-public or- 
ganizations run by volunteer committee 
members need Mr. Willert. 

Every committee member the country 
over knows that on a committee of three 
one person does all the work, on a com- 
mittee of five, two persons, and on a 
council of seven or eleven three do the 
work. The other members, out of in- 
difference, or pressure of business, lend 
their names and sometimes their pres- 
ence and votes, but George does the 
committee work, makes the plans, sees 
to this and to that and makes the thing 
go. George 1s worth his weight in gold. 
3ut one does not retire from the office 
Friday afternoon and become a com- 
mittee member that same evening. There 
are years of service in minor capacities, 
of “duty work” which often is not par- 
ticularly interesting or significant before 
one can be elected to serve as commit- 
tee-man. But this period of volunteer 
work, of apprenticeship, serves a very im- 
portant function—it educates the volun- 
teer to the needs and ideals of the or- 
ganization, and gives him time to be- 
come honestly interested in some one 
of these organizations so that, when he 
does retire, he will look upon his com- 
mittee work as important, vital and worth 
while—/re will have something to retire 
to! 
sentence to 10 vears of hedge-clipping, 
and 


Something better than a_ parole 


errand-running, smoking paper- 
reading. 

a bit different from com- 
but still the 


community service, is the Pet Project. 


Something 


mittee work, in realm of 
Many a community owes its show place, 


public park, community gardens or 
swimming pool to the activity of one in- 
terested party who through the years 
buttonholed Congressmen, badgered the 
Town Council, spoke to ladies’ clubs and 
to the men’s service clubs, and pestered 
his 


the local with 


“letters.” 


the editor of paper 


column-long The townstolk 


smiled indulgently, his friends bore with 
him, but eventually his dream became a 
to 
Dam got 


reality. This is something retire 


to! The 
start as just such a Pet Project. 


its 
One 


lives for it, one works at his bread-and- 


Grand Coulee 


butter job through the years only that he 
and his family may eat—the real job, 
the real interest is the Project. 

Such grand underéakings as the Cou- 
lee dam, however, are reserved for the 


few—but every town has humbler 


though no less worth-while community 
service opportunities. Only the reputa- 
tion of the G-men prevents the kidnap 
ping of a certain oldster who is the 
driving spirit, the spark, of a success 
ful consumer’s cooperative in a suburb 
of Chicago. Every cooperative in that 
suburban area sees its hopes for suc 
cess in the presence of just such a full 
wire on its executive board. 


time live 


The gentleman is retired. He can and 
to something that 
to the 


He is engaged in 
aS“? 


does give his time 


interests him, and thanks him 
organization thrives. 
a form of community service. 

The conclusion is obvious—one pre- 
pares and plans for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, for economic security in his old 
age, but neglects to prepare or plan for 
something to retire to. And like an un- 


planned vacation with one pointless, 
wasted day succeeding another, retire- 
ment, unplanned for and got ready for, 
the 


retired man cannot thank God that he 


becomes almost intolerable—only 
can go back to the office on Monday. 
The retired man who has spent his life 
in doing something worth doing needs 
to have that central force continued to 
the very end and though it be the hum- 
blest activity in the community, dusting 
books in the local library, or sweeping 
out the lodge rooms, let him get himself 
something to retire to lest he regret for 
10 long vears that he lived long enough 


to retire from. 


Symphony for Fan 


(From page 375) 


typical of modern urban life. There rs 
a farmer who does drive sixty miles to 

He is second 
instrument of Cremona 
1729 at 


He raises thoroughbred Here- 


violinist and 
the 


and 


rehearsal. 
plays an 
period, made in valued 
$1,000. 
ford cattle on his farm and teaches as 
he continues his study of music. There 
are several housewives, one who plays 
the cello, a mother of two children, who 
took up the cello because of a picture of 


the instrument in the newspaper that at- 


tracted her attention. Another plays 


the harp. Let’s look at the remainder 
of the cello section; a student who also 
performs well on the piano; a steel sales- 
man who plays for relaxation; an un- 
employed young man; a district man- 
ager of a national engineering concern 
who started playing the cello at 46 vears 
of age; a demonstrator in a department 


store, a mechanical engineer whose hob- 
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Lit ire music and painting, a profes- 
ember of another symphony or- 
chest teel company clerk who has 
played in the Pittsburgh Symphony and 
M plays because “it gives expression 
to the finest in musical literature,” and 
ther professional member of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony 
Section by section, this same diversity 
of interest and occupation converge into 
an) inite e interest in good music The 
concertmeister Is a professional mu 


ician, 21 years of age, plays third chair 


Pittsburgh Symphony and has a 


brilliant future in prospect. In his first 


violin section there is a barber, several 
school teachers, a former president of 
one of Pittsburgh’s leading department 


stores, a furniture salesman, an ice com- 


pany clerk, a beautician, a laborer with 


a utilities company, a stock clerk, several 

students and professional musicians. 
Among 

champion swimmer, a private secretary, 


bank 


dustrial engineer, a law student, a farm- 


the second violins there is a 


a stenographer, a teller, an in- 


er, students and a broker whose hobby 


is making violins. Twenty-eight in- 


struments have come from his basement 
shop at home, including violas and a 
ach instrument required at least 
120 hours of 


bing, scraping, whittling on wood which 


work—tedious work, rub- 


he has collected from around the world, 


some ot which has aged for more than 
two centuries. 

A manufacturing company president 

the viola 

the 


is an interesting member of 


section He has traveled all over 
world, played with the original Pitts 
burgh Symphony under Victor Herbert 
and has the distinction of broadcasting 
one of the first viola solos over the radio, 


back in the daysewhen the crystal set 


and earphones were the last word. The 
youngest member of the group is fif- 
teen and plays the trumpet. He is a 


high school student and does well in 
maintaining his place in the orchestra. 

Each season the entire personnel is 
auditioned by Homer Ochsenhirt and 
new material is given an opportunity to 
compete in this entrance requirement. 
Frequent shifts are made in_ position 
and competition as well as good fellow 
ship keep the spirit high. 

In the chorus the same miscellany of 
interests prevail. Clerks, salesgirls, pho- 
tographers, steel workers all enjoy sing- 
ing together and with the orchestra. 

The Downtown Y.M.C.A. Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus are hobby groups, 
yes, even for the directors, who work 
hard and long, for, as they present them- 
selves on the spacious stage at Carnegie 
Music Hall, one sees one hundred forty 
musicians, all hobbyists, and not one 


being paid. 


Blackwell Has a Reason 


(From page 392) 


the school 


American Le 


commission, 
the 


| he 


board, all civic clubs, 


city 


Masonic Lodge, the Business 
Women’s the 
Association of 
Cross, the local A. F. 


gion, the 
and Professional club, 
\merican University 


Women, the 


Red 


of | ind the Ministerial Alliance coop- 
erate. A council composed of the city 
commission, school board and a_ repre- 
sentative of each of the interested or- 
ganizations serves as the governing 
bo \ 


ie Kiwanis-Junior Police relation- 
ship is one of give and take. The boys 
appreciate what they receive, especially 


the big Christmas party and the sum- 


mer picnics, and in turn assist in the 
annual Old Clothes drive their big 
brothers sponsor, 

They deliver Thanksgiving and 
Christmas baskets for the group and 
other groups who ask tor them. They 


help in parades, with the Kiwanis Royal 
Horse 


with 


show 


the 


each fall, and codperate 


police department at Hal- 


lowe’en. As a result of their coopera- 
tive policing, local officers say that prop- 
erty damage has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

All this takes financing, of course, and 
Kiwanians are re- 
the 


all groups chip in. 
for director’s 
the 
all equipment for the clubrooms and the 


sponsible part of 


salary, pay summer assistant, buy 
play program, pay all repair bills, fur- 
nish the uniforms for the safety patrols 
(they underwrite all Junior Police ex 
penses ) and contribute to all other boy- 
and-girl groups. 

Raising funds for the club’s part in 
this work has been linked with another 
furnishing of 


Kiwanis project—the 


wholesome and novel entertain- 


the 
flock each September to Blackwell for 


clean, 
ment for enormous crowds which 
the Kay County Free Fair, the largest 
free county fair in the country. 

For the past four years, the club has 
sponsored a horse show, but last fall, 


under the leadership of President Vassar 
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the club tackled a formidable 


financial guarantee to a producing com- 


Dyer, 


pany and put over, not only the largest 


horse show held in Oklahoma in two 
years, but a mammoth outdoor pageant- 
spectacle, “America on Parade.” 

The project called for weeks of pre- 
work, popularity 


$1,200 


staging a 


liminary 


queen contest during which 
worth of advance tickets were sold, get- 
ting out reams of publicity and com- 
mandeering the support of all local clubs 
No civic 
at- 
tempted here, or gained such enthusias- 


and almost every townsman. 


project of its size has ever been 
tic cooperation from city and county 
folk. 

Playing four night shows to a total 
audience of more than 20,000 visitors, 
the club benefited financially to the tune 
of a 1,600-dollar net profit—all ear- 
marked tor boys-and-girls work. 

Club members 


petent now to coach other clubs wish- 


feel themselves com- 
ing to attempt such a venture. Mistakes 
were made, plenty of them. For example 
—not having half enough stalls to bed 
down the 200-plus show horse entries 
from four states. Staging a production 
ot that magnitude was a little like a first 
trip to New York City—it has to be 
done once to find out how not to do it. 

President Ed Bagby has already ap- 
pointed Kiwanians Ross Burks and Dr. 
F. F. Fellrath the 


committee last year, to direct the project 


who headed show 


again this September. The Junior Po- 


lice and the play program must be 
financed. 
“Blackwell Kiwanians believe in in- 


terpreting ‘We Build’ in terms of strong 


young bodies and clean, alert minds. 
That is architecture erected from hu- 
man—otten salvaged—materials. Its re- 


ward will be the consciousness of having 
had a hand in preparing better citizens 
for a world sorely needing them, as no 
one knows the ultimate ending when 
higher ideals are injected into the lives 
of malleable youth.” 

That is how President Bagby sums it 
up, and that is how Blackwell Kiwan- 


ians feel about their boys and girls. 
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A JURY SCHOOL 
By Albert Earley 


SECRETARY 


ECENTLY 


about two hundred 


a round trip otf 
fifty 
and I was am- 


I made 
and miles 
to attend a jury school, 
ply repaid for the time, effort and ex- 

You 
Well, 


sun. 


pense. A jury school? never 


heard of a jury school? there is 


something new under the 


Sometimes democracy functions hesi- 
tatingly with creaks and jolts; and even 
some good American citizens are skep- 
tical at times about the practicability of 
democracy. 

The Philadelphia County League of 
Voters is the 


parts of the machinery of democracy so 


Women oiling working 


that it will operate more smoothly. They 


are sponsoring a jury school. 

This unique school is conducted, or 
presided over, by the Hon. Gerald F. 
Flood, Judge of the Court of Common 


Pleas No. 6 of Philadelphia. Judge Flood 
appeared a business suit, and briefly 
outlined the purposes of the jury school. 
These may be stated briefly as follows: 
A jury school is good civic education. 
and women 
to be more intelligent jurors. And, 
held the 


school which meets at night gives many 


The school prepares men 
since 
trials are in the daytime, jury 
citizens who are employed all day an 
opportunity to see a court in operation. 

After the 


judge retired and reappeared in his ju- 


the explanatory remarks, 


dicial robes. The case used in the jury 
school was a criminal case which had 
the Only 


the names were changed. 


been before court vears ago. 


With minor exceptions the “trial” pro- 
The jury was 
the 


ceeded as in a real court. 
drawn; the prisoner was arraigned ; 
witnesses for both sides were called, ex- 
amined and cross-examined; the prose- 
the 


the judge charged the jury; 


cutor and counsel for defense made 
their pleas; 
Then the ji 
The court opened at 8:15 and the case 
22 P.M. 


and 


etc. .y retired to deliberate. 
went to the jury at 9: 
answer 
About 


were 


There was a question 
period while the jury was out. 
150 


present, 


“students,” men and women, 
and they made good use of this 
The following questions are typical 
the 
the 


jurors ask questions ? 


time. 
How 
jury list? 

Under 


excused by 


are 
May 
what cir- 
the 


of those asked judge: 


names selected for 
jurors 


cumstances are 


court? May two men who were indicted 
for the same offense demand separate 
trials? What happens when a jury 


KIWANIS CLUB OF 


GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 


awards damages which are excessive ? 


Is there any set procedure in the jury 


room? What happens when a jury is 
too slow in arriving at a verdict. 

Judge Flood explained that jurors are 
chosen from all occupations and all strata 
so that the jurors will repre- 
of the 


For this reason verdicts are usually ac- 


of society 
sent a cross section population. 
cepted without rancor because the con- 
victed person knows that his station in 
life and his point of view were repre- 
The 
but they 
The “ 
between robbery 
The 


jurors was explained. 


sented on the jury. jurors take the 
the 


learned 


law from the judge, judge 


facts of the case. students” 
the 


tempted robbery 


and at- 

challenging of 
We learned that 
the court can grant a new trial if a jury 


difference 


awards excessive damages. The fore- 
man of the jury has no more power 
than the other jurors. Many other points 


of procedure were explained. 

The “ ” closed at 9:55 P.M. 
sions had been held on 
Wednesday 


Was in 


school Ses- 
Tues- 
The 


next 


Monday, 
nights. first 
the 
April. 


school next winter. 


day and 


session December, in 


February, and the last in There 


will be another jury 
We are in- 
The 


school offers Kiwanis an opportunity to 


Kiwanis is a service club. 


terested in good government. jury 


render a much-needed civic service. 
Your club could, doubtless, sponsor a 
jury school with little, or no, expense. 
The women of Philadelphia are making 
a success of this new kind of. school. 
Could vour club do likewise? What Ki- 
wanis club will lead in this patriotic 
work ? 
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FOREIGN TUNING 
7low 20 TIMES EASIER 


TORY-To. 
EBNES % SOY 


SUPER BAND 
SPREAD CHASSIS 


9 BANDS 


(ON 6 DIAL SCALES) \ 


uth SPEAKER 


TUBES , PUSH- 
75: BUTTON TUNING, 
@ | MAGNA TENNA 


COMPLETE LOOP AERIAL... 

















70 $502 


TRADE-IN READY TO PLAY 
{ON SOME MODELS) 
THINK OF IT . . . 20 TIMES EASIER TO TUNE... 10 TIMES MORE 


SENSITIVE THAN ORDINARY RADIOS! Crystal Clear High Fidelity Tone. 
Famous 30-day trial plan fully protects you and enables you to prove 
Midwest's powerful new 1942 Super Spread Band performance in your 
own home, without obligation, as thousands of people every 
day are doing. Write today. Your name on a I¢ postal card vi do. 


write For BIG FREE 
1942 CATALOG 
SHOWING RADIOS, 
RADIO PHONOS, 
HOME RECORDERS 
FROM $10.95 +0 $199.50 
7 16 TUBES USER AGENTS WANTED 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
91 
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Embossed Emblems 
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Blue and gold stickers (gummed) 7/g 
in diameter. Excellent for use on pro- 


grams, invitations, favors, etc. 


Price per 100 75 cents 
(no less than 100 sold) 
ae 
Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
OS PSPS IL IPI IIIS SS ~~ ~~ 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 


D.C. Many years’ 
Patent Office. 


practice U 'S. Courts and 

















Fad —_— 
COMMERCE WALL — DINING MALL 


SSS: :) 
MINERVA HALL 
LEARN Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
nography, Telegraphy, Civil Service, 
all branches of modern commerce. 3,500 
students, beautiful campus, 8 build- 
ings, $60.000 gym, $40,000 ey 
municipal swimming pool, band 
glee club, regular University life. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed 
—<<§ < << << commu 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1919 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 
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SPEECHES... % 
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STUNTS seam, 85: ‘comic ‘Devares. $2. Pr 
‘ Fon t k. $1.8 juet Book, $ 
National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 





BRONZE TABLETS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 

DEDICATION & HISTORICAL MARKERS 
and wording for FREE SKETCH 

lilustrated Booklet on Request 


INTERNATIONAL PLAQUES 


36 East 22nd St., N.Y.C. 










send iz 










Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: MONroe 1363 














Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
W rite for Catalog ad 
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a,1HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc 
"2325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GEOFFREY WHALEN 


SPEAKER—-HUMORIST 
Banquets, Luncheons, Ladies Nights 
Also offer——“DR. HUGO KOSLOFF, RUS- 
SIAN SURGEON-SOLDIER-STATESMAN” 
Special Terms For Kiwanis Clubs 
Write—-912 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Phone——Edgewater 5954 











SPEAKER'S DESK 


For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” front, 18” 
high, 18” deep 
A piece of furniture that most every club needs 


nience of speakers 

made only as ordered 
Each 85.00 

Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 
"OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
Wells St. Chicago 


for the conve 
These desks are 


505 S. 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 


Made of special process material giv- 

} war t tooled leather in 
brow vitt nt ed otticial emblem 
in gola opy ata time can be 
{ cea in Kir jer n+; +h, entire year 

eTed. 
Price $2.50 
( rie ea 25 exTra 
) r tr Y 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Jn Memoriam 





Stephen Bolles 
Dies at Capital 

An outstanding figure in Kiwanis was 
lost to the organization recently when 
Ste phe n Bolles of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
D.C., of a he 


Washington, ‘art 


ittack. He was a member of Congress, 
elected the 


In the funeral 


having been on Republican 
ticket from his district. 
committees appointed by Speaker Ray- 
burn of the House were Representative 
Past 


President, and Senator Alexander Wiley, 


Joshua L. Johns, International 
Past Governor of the Wisconsin-Upper 
District. 
Bolles 


member of the Janesville club, was lieu- 


Michigan 


Kiwanian was a_ long-time 


tenant governor and served as chairman 


of the International Committee on Pub- 
licity. 

Kiwanian Bolles was successively 
managing editor ot the Toledo Blade, 


publisher of the Erie Dispatch, manag- 


Times, Sun- 


Vews, 


editor of the Buffalo Enquirer, 


Buttalo 
Buttalo 


the 


the 


ing editor of 


dav editor of man 


a 


ana 


ging 
editor of the Janesville 
since 1920. He 


Pan 


had bee nN 


Daily Ga Clik 


Was presi 


dent and director ot the \merican 


exposition in Buffalo in 1901, 

With the passing of Dr. Wilbur H. 
Norcross, the Kiwanis Club York, 
Pennsylvania, and Kiwanians through- 


out Pennsylvania sustained a real 


ot 


loss. 
Kiwanian Norcross was District Gover- 
District 


Committee on Finance in 1926 and 1927, 


nor in 1923, Chairman of his 


Chairman of District Committee on Vo- 


cational Guidance in 1935, member of 


the International Committee on Classi- 


fication in 1923 and 1924, president of 


his club in 1936, and chairman of the 


club Committee on Kiwanis Education 
for 1941, 

The Covington, Kentucky, club re- 
ports the death of Kiwanian William 
H. Riley. Kiwanian Riley was a past 


president of his club and was lieutenant 
governor on two different occasions,— 
in 1936 and in 1938; acted as chairman 
District 
1939: and was chairman of 


of his Committee on Public 
Affairs in 
the Club Committee on Laws and Regu- 


1941. 


lations for 


George M. Denton of the Medina, 
Ohio, club passed away recently. Ki- 
wanian Denton organized the Medina 


club in 1919 when he was a field repre- 
He served his club as presi- 
1925, held the 


probate 


sentative. 


dent in had office of 


mayor, and was judge from 


1933 until February, 1941 
R. E. Martin, Springdale, Pennsylvania, 


past president 


C. F. Belk, Talladega, Alabama, past 
president 
L. Clark Povenmire. Ada, Ohio, past 


president 
Dr. 
past president 
William F. Goble, Alhambra, California, 


Percy Banghart, London, Ontario, 


past president 


ATLANTA BOYS? CLUB GETS 
NEW HOME 


(From page 390) 


good foundation. This organization is 
making men that will stand the test of 
time by giving them a good foundation.” 

Mr. W. W. 
retary of the club, said in thanking Mr. 
Warren 


pose of the Boys’ Club is to give bovs a 


Woolfolk, executive sec- 


for the building that the pur- 


place to grow, and at the same time to 
mold their character into that of fine 
men 

Paul Garcia, young mayor of the 


Boys’ Club, thanked Mr. Warren for the 


home and assured him that the boys of 


the club would grow into the type of 
men who would not disappoint his hopes 
for them. 

At the beginning of the meeting Lieu- 
tenant-Commiissioner William C. Arnold 
of the Salvation Army, through whose 
generosity the boys of the club have en- 
joyed the use of their former home since 
its organization, gave a prayer of dedi- 
cation. 

The dedication ceremony Was closed 
Fitton of 


by a praver by Major R. B. 


the Salvation Army. 
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Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
.. . THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


OW we modern Americans do hate to 

be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement . . . entertain- 
ment... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed ... the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION... 
THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 


all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 





no more stupid remarks 
about the weather no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles—just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away—how much sooner ad 
vancement comes and your income rises... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 


Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 


the neighbors... 


- : : . 4, Just mail 
Adventures in Conversation’ COUPON 





men and women were needlessly retarding 
their progress through lack of good conver 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Conver- 
sation Course. Today, the full Course, consisting of 
twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal ''Stu- 
dio Talks'' from Miss Cotton, is available by mail. 
Those who have already taken the Conversation 
Course agree that there is absolutely nothing like 
it. They tell us that it is not only intensely practi- 
cal, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to under- 
stand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ‘'Adventures in Con- 
versation.'' It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and writien in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 918-C 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept 

1315 Michigan Boulevard 

Chicago, U. S. A. 
Plea end a fre copy of 

Adventure in Conversation.” 


918-C 


NAMIE CITY 
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They“Framed’ Me Into 
Making a Speech 


hut the Laugh Was on hem When I Held Them Spellbound! 


how Mr. self-development. ommon education 


S ) ; dul As . Ww ae sbeggtlic a a ae is sufficient 
I \ if 1 o ! lumbfounded is putting it 
ly (in to address that Send for This Amazing Booklet 


1 did have 

a ght now, we offer to send you absolutely 
copy of “How t Work Wonders With 
This remarkable little booklet will show 


many have learned t speak more et- 





in public and in everyday conversa 

may open your eyes to a new realiza- 

f what life holds in store for men of 
iverage intelligence who master the secrets of 
Effective Speech. See for yourself! There is no 
| ition You can obtain your copy free by 


sending the coupon. 


What 20 Minutes a 
Day Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 
lodge 

How to propose and respond to 
toasts 

How to address board meetings 
How to make a_ political speech 
How to tell entertaining s.ories 
How to make after-dinner 


speeches 
How to converse interestingly . 
How (o write letters rhe experience of Burton i NORTH AMERICAN 
How to sell more goods nerelv a story. vet it is typic:; . 
How to train your memory ‘ ae eg : Eid Institute 
How to enlarge your vocabulary - 


0 ’ j if- har ing r the lite { most - . 
a See at haaesd ania, 1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918C 
personality lisp lig orice gaara eA Chicago, IIl. 
How to strengthen your will ; 7 
power 3 a “~ 
Mew te become a@ clear. accurate yf seil ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
thinker Z 
How to develop your power of 
concentration 
How to overcome stage-fright 


North American Institute, 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918C 
Chicago, Illinois 











Please scnd me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet To 
WORK WONDERS WITH WOR®QS,"’ and full 
information regarding your Course in Effective 
Speaking and requirements. 


Name qo Age 


City el State 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| Address 
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